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CHAPTER ONE 


The Secularization 
Paradigm 


Introduction 


If argument in the social sciences is to be useful rather than merely 
entertaining, it must treat competing positions in their own terms and 
as fairly as possible. Sadly many contemporary debates about the fate 
of religion in the modern world are mulched in layers of caricature. 
One generation's misrepresentations are taken as authoritative and 
accurate by a younger generation that lacks the time or inclination 
to read the work of those they are inclined to disdain. In 1985, when 
Rodney Stark and William $. Bainbridge (1985: 430) wanted to rep- 
resent the secularization paradigm (in order to show it false), they 
ignared the sociologists who had developed those ideas and instead 
cited a 1960s undergraduate textbook written by an anthropologist. 
Despite others pointing out that Anthony Wallace's view ~ ‘the evolu- 
tionary future of religion is extinction’ ~ might not be representative, 
Stark used this quotation repeatedly for the next fifteen years (see Stark 
and Finke 2000: 58). It became so firmly established that others (for 
example, Buckser 1996) saved themselves the trouble of reading old 
sociology by repeating it. The waters then became further clouded when 
scholars sympathetic to the secularization approach took such carica~ 
tures as an accurate account of what the paradigm entailed. They 
devised responses that they presented as ‘neo-secularization theory’, 
despite them differing little from the forgotten originals. In so doing, 
they made respectable the caricatures of what they sought to defend 
(Yamane 1997) 

‘The point of this chapter is to clear the way for sensible debate about 
secularization. It presents little evidence; that can be found in later 
chapters. What I want to do here is lay out as clearly and as briefly 
as possible just what modern sociologists mean by secularization. Of 
course, this is a personal selection and interpretation, but I believe 
1am sufficiently well acquainted with the work I summarize for it to 
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be representative and reasonable. As will become clear, there is no one 
secularization theory. Rather, there are clusters of descriptions and ex- 
planations that cohere reasonably well. I take my remit as summarizing 
sociological contributions from Max Weber onwards. Interesting thoug1 
they are, I have no brief for defending the views of psychiatrists suca 
as Sigmund Freud or the overambitious evolutionary models of social 
development popular with such nineteenth-century thinkers as August> 
Comte and Karl Marx, In the last part of the chapter I will discuss som? 
criticisms of the paradigm that are not dealt with at length in other 
chapters, 

The basic proposition is that modernization creates problems for reli 
gion. Modernization is itself a multifaceted notion, which encompasses 
the industrialization of work; the shift from villages to towns and cities 
the replacement of the small community by the society; the rise of ind- 
vidualism; the rise of egalitarianism; and the rationalization both of 
thought and of social organization. It is not necessary to spend a lot of 
time at this point on the meanings of these terms; they will become 
clear as we proceed. Nor is it necessary to agonize over the meaning 
of ‘religion’ (though there is plenty of that in later chapters). For reasons 
considered in detail in chapter 10, I follow common usage in defining 
religion substantively as beliefs. actions and institutions predicated on th: 
existence of entities with powers of agency (that is, gods) or impersonal powers 0 
processes possessed of moral purpose (the Hindu notion of karma, for example) 
which can set the conditions of, or intervene in, human affairs. Although rathe- 
long-winded, this seems to cover most of what we mean when we talk 
about religion and offers a reasonable starting place. 

Defining secularization in advance of offering explanations of it is 
less easy because scholars often conflate their definitions and explana 
tions, but two quotations will suffice to begin the account. Berger anc 
Luckmann (1966: 74) point to the declining social power of religior 
in their definition of secularization as ‘the progressive autonomizatior 
of societal sectors from the domination of religious meaning and institu- 
tions’. Wilson made the same point in more detail and added explicit 
references to the thinking and behaviour of individuals when he sai¢ 
of secularization: 


Its application covers such things as the sequestration by political powers 
of the property and facilites of religious agencies; the shift from religious 
to secular control of various of the erstwhile activities and functions of 
religion; the decline in the proportion of their time, energy and resources 
which men devote to supra-empirical concerns; the decay of religious 
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institutions; the supplanting, in matters of behaviour, of religious pre- 
cepts by demands that accord with strictly technical criteria; and the 
gradual replacement of a specifically religious consciousness (which might 
range from dependence on charms, rites, spells or prayers, to a broadly 
spiritually-inspired ethical concern) by an empirical, rational, instru- 
‘mental orientation; the abandonment of mythical, poetic, and artistic 
interpretations of nature and society in favour of matter-of-fact descrip- 
tion and, with it, the rigorous separation of evaluative and emotive 
dispositions from cognitive and positivistic orientations. (1982: 149) 


This depiction is complex because it involves the place of religion in 
the social system, the social standing of religious institutions, and indi- 
vidual beliefs and behaviour. Although they are here presented as a 
package and Wilson believes them to be related, it is obvious that the 
societies we hope to encompass with our generalizations differ suffici- 
ently within and between themselves that not all elements will develop 
in exactly the same way in every setting. Nonetheless, a degree of 
generalization does seem possible. 

Wilson is careful to distinguish between the social significance of 
religion and religion as such. We should not foreclose on the possibility 
that religion may cease to be of any great social importance while 
remaining a matter of great import for those who have some. However, 
as I will argue, there is a very clear implication that three things are 
causally related: the social importance of religion, the number of people 
who take it seriously, and how seriously anyone takes it. Its possible 
that a country that is formally and publicly secular may nonetheless 
contain among its populace a large number of people who are deeply 
religious, But, in a number of these chapters, I will show ways in which 
the declining social significance of religion causes a decline in the number 
of religious people and the extent to which people are religious,' 

In brief, I see secularization as a social condition manifest in (a) the 
declining importance of religion for the operation of non-religious roles 
and institutions such as those of the state and the economy; (b) a 
decline in the social standing of religious roles and institutions; and 
(©) a decline in the extent to which people engage in religious practices, 
display beliefs of a religious kind, and conduct other aspects of their 
lives in a manner informed by such beliefs. 

Asa final preliminary we may note that the secularization paradigm 
is very largely concerned with what it is now popular to call the 
‘demand’ for religion. It supposes that changes in religious belief and 
behaviour are best explained by changes in social structure and culture 
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sure 1.1 The secularization paradigm 


Individualism Protestant Ethic (E1) Rationality 
schism (RO2) | 


sects (R03) diversity ($3) (Sy conesiousnoss 
[ose | (cst) 
Literacy and Religious Secular states and 
volunt diversity (RO4) liberal democracy (P1) 
association 
(S68) 


Sects and churches 
moderate (RO5) 


7 


Relativism Compartmentalization 
(cs2) and privatization (S5) 


Key: R = Rationalization; RO = Religious organization; E = Economy; 
5 = Society; P = Polity: CS = Cognitive style 
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that make religion more or less plausible and more or less desirable. 
fas we will see in the following chapters, some of the criticisms of 
secularization are less challenges to specific propositions and more a 
blanket rejection of the focus of study. Rodney Stark and his associates 
argue that the main determinants of religious lity lie not in causes 
of varying demand but in features of the religious marketplace that 
‘affect the ‘supply’ of religious goods (Stark and Finke 2000). I have 
considered their rational-choice approach to religion at considerable 
length elsewhere (Bruce 1999) and will refer to it a number of times 
in subsequent chapters. 


The paradigm 


Figure 1.1 is a diagrammatic representation of the key elements and 
connections in the secularization paradigm. As each is well known and 
has its own extensive literature, in working my way through them, 
I will confine myself to brief elaborations, 

I should stress two points about the status of the causal connections 
being identified. First, I am not suggesting that these causes are by 
themselves sufficient to produce their purported effects. Many other 
conditions, themselves deserving book length treatment, are required. 
For example, the El to E2 link describes a change in ways of thinking 
about work that stimulated material changes already underway. In 
identifying the role of the Protestant ethic in the rise of modern cap- 
italism, Weber is not suggesting that a Protestant culture could produce 
‘capitalism in any circumstance: the material conditions had to be right. 
Where they were not, Puritans simply experienced the frustration of 
their intentions (as in the Scottish case; see Marshall 1980). Secondly, 
1am not suggesting that any of these causes were enduringly necessary. 
To continue with the Weber example, once rational capi was well 
established and its virtues obvious, it could be adopted by people with 
very different psychologies in very different cultures (as we see in the 
example of Japan) ~ that is, many social innovations, once established, 
become free of their origins. 


Monotheism (R1) 


Iwill begin with the rationalization column, not because it is the most 
important, but because it has the earliest starting point. Rationalization 
largely involves changes in the way people think and consequentially 
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in the way they act. Following Weber, Berger has plausibly argued that 
the rationality of the West has Jewish and Christian roots. The religion 
of the Old Testament differed from that of surrounding cultures ina 
number of important respects. The religions of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
were profoundly cosmological. The human world was embedded ina 
cosmic order that embraced the entire universe, with no sharp distine- 
tion between the human and the non-human, the empirical and the 
supra-empirical. Greek and Roman gods even mated with humans. Such 
continuity between people and the gods was broken by the religion 
of the Jews. As Berger puts it: ‘The Old Testament posits a God who 
stands outside the cosmos, which is his creation but which he cor- 
fronts and does not permeate’ (1969: 115). He created it and he would 
end it, but, between start and finish, the world could be seen as hay- 
ing its own structure and logic, The God of Ancient Israel was a 
radically transcendent God. He made consistent ethical demands upo2 
his followers and he was so remote as to be beyond magical manipuls- 
tion. We could learn his laws and obey them, but we could not bribe, 
cajole or trick him into doing our will. There was a thoroughly de- 
mythologized universe between humankind and God. 

In the myths of ancient Rome and Greece, a horde of gods or spirits, 
often behaving in an arbitrary fashion and at cross purposes, mad: 
the relationship of supernatural to natural worlds unpredictable. Firs 
Judaism and then Christianity were rationalizing forces. By having only 
one God, they simplified the supernatural and allowed the worship cf 
God to become systematized. Pleasing God became less a matter cf 
trying to anticipate the whims of an erratic despot and more a matter 
of correct ethical behaviour. 

As the Christian Church evolved, the cosmos was remythologized 
with angels and semi-divine saints. The Virgin Mary was elevated a3 
a mediator and co-redeemer with Jesus. The idea that God could be 
manipulated through ritual, confession and penance undermined the 
tendency to regulate behaviour with a standardized and rational ethical 
code. No matter how awful one’s life, redemption could be bought by 
funding the Church, However, this trend was reversed as the Protestant 
Reformation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries again de: 
mythologized the world, eliminated the ritual and sacramental manip: 
ulation of God, and restored the process of ethical rationalization. 

Making formal what was pleasing to God made it possible for moral: 
ity and ethics to become detached from beliefs about the supernatural. 
The codes could be followed for their own sake and could even attrac: 
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alternative justifications. For example, ‘Do unto others as you would 
pe done by’ could be given an entirely utilitarian justification in a way 
that ‘Placate this God or suffer’ could not, In that sense, the ration- 
alizing tendency of Christianity created space for secular alternatives. 

So we can summarize these points with the links R1 to R2 (mono- 
theism encourages rationality) and PR to R2 (the Reformation further 
stimulates rationality). A common red herring can be eliminated if we 
appreciate that no particular virtue is implied in the use of the term 
‘rational’. We may also note that Weber and Berger are not concerned 
primarily with the structure of individual thought in the sense of 
philosophizing. Rather, the supposed variable is the extent to which 
means-ends rationality is embedded in social organizations (of which 
the modern rule-governed bureaucracy is the clearest embodiment). 
‘As Wilson puts it: ‘Men may have become more rational, and their 
thinking may have become more matter-of-fact, as Veblen expressed 
it, but perhaps even more important is their sustained involvement in 
rational organizations, which impose rational behaviour upon them’ 
(1966: 7). 


The Protestant Ethic (E1) 


Max Weber argued that the Reformation had the unintended con- 
sequence of creating a new attitude to work. In attacking the narrow 
priestly notion of vocation, Martin Luther elevated all work (exclud- 
ing, of course, the servicing of vanities and vices) to the status of a 
calling that glorified God. By arguing against confession, penance and 
absolution, the Reformers deprived people of a way of periodically 
wiping away their sins. They thus increased the psychological strain 
of trying to live a Christian life and made it all the more important 
to avoid temptation; hence the additional premium on work. By in- 
sisting that God had already divided all people into the saved and the 
unsaved, the chosen and the rejected (that is, our fate is predestined), 
John Calvin and his followers inadvertently created a climate in which 
the Puritans could see worldly success, provided it was achieved hon- 
estly and diligently by pious people, as proof of divine favour. These 
elements combined to produce a new ‘ethic’. Whereas previously 
especially religious people had cut themselves off from the world in 
monasteries and in hermitages (or, in the case of Simon Stylites, on 
top of a column), the Puritans exemplified what Weber called ‘this- 
worldly asceticism’. 
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The link E2 to E3 represents the simple fact that those countries thet 
first adopted industrial capitalism prospered ahead of their rivals anc, 
as we will see below, prosperity itself has contributed to the weakening 
of religious commitments. 


Structural differentiation (S2) 


Modernization entails structural and functional differentiation, by which 
I mean the fragmentation of social life as specialized roles and institu- 
tions are created to handle specific features or functions previously 
embodied in or carried out by one role or institution (Parsons 1964)? 
The family was once a unit of production as well as the social institu: 
tion through which society was reproduced. With industrialization 
economic activity became divorced from the home. It also became 
increasingly informed by its own values (that is, $2 is informed by 
R2). At work we are supposed to be rational, instrumental and prag- 
matic. We are also supposed to be universalistic: to treat customers 
alike, paying attention only to the matter in hand, We are not sup: 
posed to vary our prices according to the race or religion of the 
purchaser. The private sphere, by contrast, is taken to be expressive 
indulgent and emotional. 

In addition to the indirect effects described shortly, increased spe- 
cialization has the direct effect of secularizing many social function: 
that in the Middle Ages either were the exclusive preserve of the 
Christian Church or were dominated by the clergy.’ Education, healt: 
care, welfare and social control were once all in the domain of reli- 
gious institutions; now we have specialist institutions for each. The 
shift of control was gradual and proceeded at various speeds in dif 
ferent settings, but religious professionals were replaced as specialist 
professionals were trained and new bodies of knowledge or skill were 
generated, Where religious institutions retain what we would now 
regard as secular functions, those functions are performed by lay pro: 
fessionals trained and accredited by secular bodies, and are exercised 
within an essential secular value frame. For example, the Church of 
England provides various forms of residential social care, but its social 
workers are tested in secular expertise, not piety, and they are an- 
swerable to state- rather than church-determined standards. Spiritual 
values may inspire the Church’s involvement in social work but there 
is very little in the expression of that inspiration that distinguishes it 
from secular provision. 
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Social differentiation (S1) 


‘As Marx noted in his theory of class formation (Giddens 1971: 35-45), 
4s the functions of society become increasingly differentiated, so the 
people also become divided and separated from each other ~ that is, 
{iructural differentiation was accompanied by social differentiation. 
‘The economic growth implicit in modernization led to the emergence 
‘of an ever-greater range of occupation and life situation, The creation 
‘of new social classes often led to class conflict; it was certainly accom- 

snied by class avoidance. In feudal societies, masters and servants 
lived cheek by jowl. The master might ride while the servant walked, 
put they travelled together, The straw given to the master might be 
lean, but master and servant often slept in the same room. In medieval 
Edinburgh all manner of people occupied the same tenements and 
threw their excrement into the same street. Such mixing was possible 
because everyone knew his or her place in the social order. ‘Stations’ 
were so firmly fixed that the gentry need not fear that allowing the 
lower orders to occupy the same space would give them ideas ‘above 
their station’, As the social structure became more fluid, those who 
could afford to do so replaced the previously effective social distance 
with literal space. When Edinburgh's Georgian New Town was con- 
structed, the bourgeoisie moved out of the old city. 

‘The plausibility of a single moral universe in which all people have 
a place depends on the social structure being relatively stable. With 
the proliferation of new social roles and increasing social mobility, 
traditional integrated organic or communal conceptions of the moral 
and supernatural order began to fragment. When the community broke 
into competing social groups, the religiously sanctified vision of that 
‘community, united under its God, also broke up. As classes and social 
fragments became more distinctive, so they generated metaphysical and 
salvational systems along lines more suited to their interests (MacIntyre 
1967), People came to see the supernatural world as they saw the 
material world. Thus feudal agricultural societies tended to have a 
hierarchically structured religion where the great pyramid of pope, 
bishops, priests and laity reflected the social pyramid of king, nobles, 
gentry and peasants. Independent small farmers or the rising business 
class preferred a more democratic religion; hence their attraction to 
such early Protestant sects as the Presbyterians, Baptists and Quakers. 

However, modernization was not simply a matter of the religious 
culture responding to changes in the social, economic and political 
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structures, Religion itself had a considerable effect on social and cultural 
diversity ($3). To explain this I must go back a stage to the link between 
the Reformation, the rise of individualism and the propensity to schism. 


Individualism (RO1) 


David Martin neatly summarized a major unintended consequence of 
the Reformation when he wrote that ‘The logic of Protestantism is 
clearly in favour of the voluntary principle, to a degree that eventi- 
ally makes it sociologically unrealistic’ (1978a: 9). Belief systems differ 
greatly in their propensity to fragment (R. Wallis 1979; Bruce 1985). 
Much of the variation can be explained by the assumptions about the 
availability of authoritative knowledge that lie at the heart of the belie’. 
‘To simplify the possib two polar types, some religions claima 
unique grasp of the truth while others allow that there are many wars 
to salvation. The Catholic Church claims that Christ’s authority was 
passed to Peter, the first bishop of Rome, and was then institutionalized 
in the office of pope. The Church claims ultimate control of the means 
to salvation and the right finally to arbitrate all disputes about Go¢’s 
will. So long as that central assertion is not disputed, the Catholic 
Church is relatively immune to fission and schism. As the beliefs that 
one needs to abandon in order to depart from Rome go right to the 
heart of what one believed when one was a Catholic, such departures 
are difficult and are associated with extreme social upheavals, such as 
the French Revolution. Thus in Catholic countries the fragmentation 
of the religious culture that follows from structural and social diffe’ 
entiation tends to take the form of a sharp divide between those who 
remain within the religious tradition and those who openly oppose i. 
So Italy and Spain have conservative Catholics traditions and powerful 
‘Communist parties, 

In contrast, the religion created by the Protestant Reformation wes 
extremely vulnerable to fragmentation because it removed the instit- 
tion of the church as a source of authority between God and man. 
Although Catholics sometimes use this as a stick with which to beat 
Protestants, it is a sociological, not a theological, observation. If, by 
reading the Scriptures, we are all able to discern God's will, then how 
do we settle disputes between the various discernings that are prc- 
duced? Being theists who believed in one God, one Holy Spirit thet 
dwelt in all of God’s creation, and one Bible, the Reformers could hope 
that the righteous would readily and naturally agree, but history proved 
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that hope false. Tradition, habit, respect for learning, or admiration 
for personal piety all restrained the tendency to split, but they did not 
prevent schism. The consequence of the Reformation was not one 
Christian church purified and strengthened but a large number of 
competing perspectives and institutions. In Protestant countries, social 
differentiation took the form not of a radical divide between clerical 
and secular elements but of a series of schisms from the dominant 
traditions. Rising social classes were able to express their new aspira- 
tions and ambitions by reworking the familiar religion into shapes 
that accorded with their self-image. 

‘We might add a secular version of RO1. The notion of individualism, 
although crucially stimulated by the Reformation, gradually developed 
an autonomous dynamic as the egalitarianism I have located in the 
diagram as S4. It is placed there because I want to stress that the idea 
of individualism and the closely associated social reality of diversity ($3) 
could develop only in propitious circumstances and those where pro- 
ied by structural differentiation (2) and economic growth (E3). 

‘The link between modernization and inequality is paradoxical. We 
need not explore the many differences between modern and traditional 
sources of power to note that, at the same time as creating classes 
shaped by what Marx called the forces of production, industrialization 
brought a basic egalitarianism. We should recognize the contribution 
that religious innovation made here. Although the Protestant Reformers 
were far from being democrats, one major unintended consequence of 
their religious revolution was a profound change in the relative im- 
portance of the community and the individual. By denying the special 
status of the priesthood and by removing the possibility that religious 
merit could be transferred from one person to another (by, for example, 
saying masses for the souls of the dead), Luther and Calvin reasserted 
what was implicit in early Christianity: that we are all severally (rather 
than jointly) equal in the eyes of God. For the Reformers, that equality 
lay in our sinfulness and in our obligations, but the idea could not 
indefinitely be confined to duty. Equality in the eyes of God laid the 
foundations for equality in the eyes of man and before the law. Equal 
obligations eventually became equal rights. 

Though the details of case need not concern us here, Gellner has 
plausibly argued that egalitarianism is a requirement for industrializa- 
tion; a society sharply divided between high and low cultures could 
not develop a modern economy (1983, 1991). The spread of a shared 
national culture required the replacement of a fixed hierarchy of stations 
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and estates by more flexible class divisions. Economic development 
brought change and the expectation of further change. And it brought, 
occupational mobility. People no longer did the job they always did 
because their family always did that job. As it became more common 
for people to better themselves, it also become more common for th:m 
to think better of themselves. However badly paid, the industrial worcer 
did not see himself as a serf. 

The medieval serf occupied just one role in a single all-embracng 
hierarchy and that role shaped his entire life. A tin-miner in Comwal in 
1800 might have been sore oppressed at work, but in the late evennng 
and on Sunday he could change his clothes and his persona to becone 
a Baptist lay preacher, As such he was a man of prestige and standing. 
The possibility of such alternation marks a crucial change. Once occupa- 
tion became freed from an entire all-embracing hierarchy and became 
task specific, it was possible for people to occupy different positions 
in different hierarchies. In turn, that made it possible to distingush 
between the role and the person who played it. Roles could still be 
ranked and accorded very different degrees of respect, power or stats, 
but the people behind the roles could be seen as in some sense equal. 
To put it the other way round, so long as people were seen in terns 
of just one identity in one hierarchy, the powerful had a strong incent- 
ive to resist egalitarianism: treating alike a peasant and his feudal sup: 
ior threatened to turn the world upside down, But once an occupational 
position could be judged apart from the person who filled it, it became 
possible to maintain a necessary order in the factory, for example, while 
operating a different system of judgements outside the work context. 
The mine-owner could rule his workforce but sit alongside (or even 
under) his foreman in the local church, Of course, power and status 
are often transferable. Being a force in one sphere increases the chances 
of influence in another. The factory-owner who built the church could 
expect to dominate the congregation, but he would do so only if his 
wealth was matched by manifest piety. If it was not, his fellow church- 
goers could respond to any attempt to impose his will by defecting to 
a neighbouring congregation. 


Societalization 


A number of important themes combine to produce a major change 
in the nature of societies that has a profound impact on the socal 
roles and plausibility of religious belief systems. Societalization is tie 
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term given by Wilson to the way in which ‘life is increasingly enmeshed 
‘and organized, not locally but societally (that society being most 
evidently, but not uniquely, the nation state)’ (1982: 154). If social 
differentiation ($1) and individualism (RO1) can be seen as a blow to 
‘qmall-scale communities from below, societalization was the corres- 
ponding attack from above. Close-knit, integrated, communities gradu- 
ally lost power and presence to large-scale industrial and commercial 
‘enterprises, to modern states coordinated through massive, impersonal 
bureaucracies, and to cities. This is the classic community-to-society 
wansition delineated by Ferdinand Ténnies (1955). 

Following Durkheim, Wilson argues that religion has its source in, 
and draws its strength from, the community. As the society rather than 
the community has increasingly become the locus of the individual's 
life, so religion has been shorn of its functions. The church of the Middle 
‘Ages baptized, christened and confirmed children, married young adults, 
and buried the dead. Its calendar of services mapped onto the temporal 
order of the seasons. It celebrated and legitimated local life. In turn, 
it drew considerable plausibility from being frequently reaffirmed 
through the participation of the local community in its activities. In 
1898 almost the entire population of my local village celebrated the 
successful end of the harvest by bringing tokens of their produce into 
the church. In 1998 a very small number of people in my village (only 
‘one of them a farmer) celebrated the Harvest festival by bringing to 
the church vegetables and tinned goods (many of foreign provenance) 
bought in the local branch of an international supermarket chain. In 
the first case the church provided a religious interpretation of an event 
of vital significance to the entire community, In the second, a small 
self-selecting group of Christians engaged in an act of dubious symbolic 
value. Instead of celebrating the harvest, the service thanked God for 
all his creation. In listing things for which we should be grateful, one 
hymn mentioned ‘et planes refuelling in the sky’! By broadening the 
symbolism, the service solved the problem of relevance but at the cost 
of losing direct connection with the lives of those involved. When the 
total, all-embracing community of like-situated people working and 
playing together gives way to the dormitory town or suburb, there is 
little held in common left to celebrate. 

The consequence of differentiation and societalization is that the 
plausibility of any single overarching moral and religious system de- 
clined, to be displaced by competing conceptions that, while they may 
have had much to say to privatized, individual experience, could have 
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little connection to the performance of social roles or the operation of 
social systems. Religion retained subjective plausibility for some people, 
but lost its objective taken-for-grantedness. It was no longer a matter 
of necessity; it was a preference. 

Again it is worth stressing the interaction of social and cultural forces, 
‘The fragmentation of the religious tradition (RO3) that resulted from, 
the Reformation hastened the development of the religiously neutral 
state (P1). The development of a successful economy required a high 
degree of integration: effective communication, a shared legal code 
to enforce contracts, a climate of trust, and so on (Gellner 1991). Ard 
this required an integrated national culture. Where there was rei- 
gious consensus, a national ‘high culture’ could be provided through 
the dominant religious tradition. The clergy could continue to be the 
schoolteachers, historians, propagandists, public administrators ard 
military strategists. Where there was little consensus, the growth of the 
state tended to be secular. In Ireland and the Scandinavian countries, 
a national education system was created through the Catholic ard 
Lutheran churches respectively, In Britain and the United States it 
was largely created by the state directly. However, even where a dom- 
inant church retained formal ownership of areas of activity, those stil 
came to be informed primarily by secular values. Church schools mey 
“top and tail’ their product with their distinctive religious traditions, but 
the mathematics, chemistry and economics lessons are the same in 
Ireland's church schools as in England's state schools. 

After summarizing this case, James Beckford warned that ‘the cor- 
nection between religion, obligatory beliefs and community may te 
an historical contingency. Religion has, in the past, been primarily 
associated with local communities for sound sociological reasons, but 
it does not follow that this is the only modality in which reli 
operate’ (1989: 110). This is correct. I am certainly not assuming that, 
because religion used to be closely woven into the social life of stab 
communities, the decline of community must, as in a mathematical 
proof, logically entail the eclipse of religion. Instead I will argue fer 
an empirical connection, In subsequent chapters, I will consider the 
nature of modern individualized religion and show that, first, it lacks 
the social significance of the communal type and, secondly, that it 
difficult to reproduce. I am thus not tautologically eliding the decline 
of community and the decline of religion but seeking to establish causél 
connections between the two, 
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Schism and Sects (RO3) 


{bis useful at this point to backtrack and draw a new line of subsidiary 
‘connections between some consequences of the Reformation and the 
{£2-E3 strand relating to industrialization. The Reformation provided 
‘9 powerful stimulus to the spread of mass literacy and later the cre~ 
tion of voluntary associations (S6). With the power of the clergy 
jnuch reduced and all of us required to answer to God individually, 
it became vital to give ordinary people the resources necessary to 
‘meet that new responsibility. Hence the pressure to translate the Bible 
from the Latin and Greek into vernacular languages; the rapid ad- 
ance in printing; the spread of literacy and the movement better to 
educate the masses. And, as Gellner and others have argued, the 
spread of education was both essential to, and a consequence of, 
economic growth, Thus the sectarian competitive spirit of the RO line 
interacted with the requirements of the E line to produce a literate 
and educated laity, which in turn encouraged the general emphasis 
on the importance and rights of the individual and the growth of 
egalitarianism ($4) and liberal democracy (P1) 

‘The growth of the Protestant sects also had a very direct influence 
on Pl in that they provided a new model for social organization. 
Reformed religion may have had the individual soul at its centre, but 
it encouraged those individuals to band together for encouragement, 
edification, evangelism and social control. As an alternative to the 
organic community in which position was largely inherited and 
ascribed, the sectarians established the voluntary association of like- 
minded individuals coming together out of choice to pursue common 
‘goals. Such associations could be thoroughly authoritarian. The Quakers 
sometimes exercised severe social control by shunning those who 
failed to live up to the required standards, even to the extent of 
expelling from fellowship those whose businesses had failed through 
no discernible fault of their own. Yet the authority of the voluntary 
association was firmly circumscribed because it was merely one form 
of association and one source of identity in an increasingly complex 
and differentiated society. And, unlike the organic community, par- 
ticipation was voluntary. 

‘As well as creating a new form of association well suited to indus- 
trial society, the Protestant sects provided an important source of 
leadership skills training for the rising social classes. 
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Social and cultural diversity ($3) 


~ Social and cultural diversity were central to the development of a secular 
state (and I include in that the secularization not just of the govem- 
ment but also of major public agencies and of the climate generally; 
what Neuhaus (1984) called ‘the public square’). For the time being, 
Twant to leave aside (a) those cases where a secular state was produced 
by the violent overthrow of a religious establishment by secular forces 
(the two obvious examples being the French Revolution of 1789-92 
and the Bolshevik Revolution of 1919) and (b) those cases, such as 
the Lutheran Nordic countries, where the state was secularized lateas 
a result of the autonomous appeal of the idea of liberal democracy (P-). 
It is not just ethnocentrism that causes me to put Britain (and its 
~ settler-society offshoots) first. I want to argue that there is an additioral 
charge to the secularization of the state that arises from social necessi'y. 
Modernization brought with it increased cultural diversity in thre 
different ways, First, populations moved and brought their language, 
religion and social mores with them into a new setting. Secondly, the 
expansion of the increasingly expansive nation state meant that new 
groups were brought into the state. But thirdly, as I have already sug- 
gested, even without such changes in the population that had to be 
encompassed by the state, modernization created cultural pluralism 
through the proliferation of classes and class fragments with increas- 
ingly diverse interests. Especially in Protestant societies, where such 
class formation was accompanied by the generation of competing secis, 
the result was a paradox, At the same time as the nation state was 
attempting to create a unified national culture out of thousands >f 
small communities, it was having to come to terms with increasing 
religious diversity. 

As this has been misunderstood surprisingly often, I will risk losing 
the reader with repetition and stress that diversity need force the 
secularization of the state only in the context of a culture that acceyts 
a basic egalitarianism ($4) and a polity that is more or less democratic 
(P1). A society in which almost everyone shares a particular religicn 
can give that faith pride of place in its operations. The imposition of 
theocracy in the Iranian revolution in 1979 was possible because the 
vast majority of Iranians shared the same religion: the Shia strand of 
Islam. An authoritarian hierarchical society can ignore or suppress 
religious minorities (and even religious majorities): dissenters need 
not be tolerated, they can be oppressed (the fate of the Bahais in the 
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Jslamic Republic of Iran) or exiled to the Gulag Archipelago (the fate 
‘of many Protestants in the Soviet Union). But a society that was be- 
Coming increasingly egalitarian and democratic and more culturally 
diverse had to place social harmony before the endorsement of religious 
orthodoxy. The result was an increasingly neutral state. Religious 
‘establishments were abandoned altogether (as with the constitution 
fof the United States) or were neutered (the British case). As already 
noted, this reduced the social power and scope of organized religion. 
‘While freedom from embarrassing entanglements with secular power 
may have allowed churches to become more clearly ‘spiritual’, the 
removal of the churches from the centre of public life reduced their 
contact with, and relevance for, the general population. 

The separation of church and state was one consequence of divers- 
ity, Another, equally important for understanding secularization, was 
the break between community and religious worldview. This is the 
crucial difference between popular or demotic secularization and state 
suppression of religion. In sixteenth-century England, every signific- 
ant event in the life cycle of the individual and the community was 
celebrated in church and given a religious gloss. Birth, marriage and 
death, and the passage of the agricultural seasons, because they were 
managed by the church, all reaffirmed the essentially Christian world- 
view of the people. The church’s techniques were used to bless the 
sick, sweeten the soil and increase animal productivity. Every significant 
act of testimony, every contract and every promise was reinforced by 
‘oaths sworn on the Bible and before God. But beyond the special events 
that saw the majority of the people in the parish troop into the church, 
a huge amount of credibility was given to the religious worldview 
simply through everyday social interaction. People commented on the 
weather by saying God be praised and on parting wished each other 
‘God speed" or ‘Goodbye’ (which we often forget is an abbreviation 
for ‘God be with you’). 

‘The consequences of increasing diversity for the place of religion 
in the life of the state or even the local community are fairly obvious. 
Equally important but less often considered is the social-psychological 
consequence of increasing diversity: it calls into question the cértainty 
that believers can accord their religion (Berger 1980). 

Ideas are most convincing when they are universally shared. Then 
they are not beliefs at all; they are just an accurate account of how 
things are. The elaboration of alternatives provides a profound chal- 
lenge. Of course, believers need not fall on their swords just because 
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they discover that others disagree with them. Where clashes of ides 
logies occur in the context of social conflict (of which more below), 
‘or when alternatives are promoted by people who can be plausibly 
described as a lower order and thus need not be seriously entertained, 
the cognitive challenge can be dismissed. One may even elaborate a 
coherent theory that both explains why there are a variety of religions 
and reasserts the superiority of one’s own. This is exactly what the 
evolutionary minded Presbyterian missionaries did in the nineteenth 
century. They argued that God in his wisdom had revealed himself n 
different ways to different cultures. The animism of African tribes was 
suitable for their stage of social development, as was the ritualistic 
Catholicism of the southern Europeans. As these people evolved, they 
would move up to the most fulsome understanding of God, which was 
Scottish Presbyterianism! It is this ability to neutralize cognitive threas 
(Berger and Luckmann 1966: 133) that explains why the secularizing 
effect of diversity that results from the internal fragmentation of a 
society is greater than that which results from either inward migri- 
tion or the outward expansion of the state. It is easier to dismiss the 
views of strangers than those of friends and kind. 

When the oracle speaks with a single clear voice, it is easy to believe 
it is the voice of God. When it speaks with twenty different voices, it 
is tempting to look behind the screen. As Berger puts it in explainirg 
the title of The Heretical Imperative (1980), the position of the modem 
believer is quite unlike that of the Christian of the Middle Ages in that, 
while we may still believe, we cannot avoid the knowledge that many 
people (including many people like us) believe differently. 

In a final observation about the impact of pluralism, I would like 
to trace a small but important connection between diversity and the 
persuasive power of science and technology (between $3 and R3 and 
R4). To mention this here runs the risk of confirming mistaken views 
about the role of science in the decline of religion (on that see chapter 
5) and I should stress that I do not see the direct contest between 
scientific and religious ideas as central to the secularization process 
Rather the connection is a more subtle one about displacement and 
salience. Religious pluralism is implicated in the primacy of scientific 
explanations in that it weakens the plausibility of alternatives. The 
rational basis of science and the social structures of training, examing- 
tion and dissemination of results that protect that base mean thet 
there are fewer disagreements among scientists than there are among 
the clergy. Or, to put it more carefully, although scientists often argue 


"the logic of Zande witchcraft explanations of why a man was killed 
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spe front lines of their disciplines, they share a considerable body 

F common knowledge about the hinterland they have conquered. 
‘basic principles of mechanics, physics, chemistry and biology are 

in doubt. Except when they abandon all their specific beliefs, the 

‘of competing churches and sects disagree on fundamentals. 

ite the disillusionment with the authority of the secular profes- 
‘commonly voiced in the last quarter of the twentieth century 
‘chapter 6), science still commands the sort of respect enjoyed by 

“the medieval church. If pathologists say that forty-seven elderly people 
jn Lanarkshire died of bacterium E. coli, almost all of us will agree with 
‘the conclusion, We may then wish to add a divine or supernatural 
‘explanation of why those people ate the contaminated meat. This is 


by a grainstore collapsing on him. The Zande know that termites eat 
wood but they can also agree on the supplementary explanation that 
this man was bewitched, Because we do not share a common religious 
culture, we will not be able to agree on whether it is even appropriate 
to search for such religious significance, let alone what the significance 
‘might be. While the E. coli explanation will have the support of the 
scientific consensus, any religious glosses will be contested minority 
views. Concentrating our explanations of life events on the material 
world brings more agreement than searching for religious messages. 
‘That the religious culture is badly fragmented thus weakens the abil- 
ity of religious explanations to complement, let alone compete with, 
naturalistic ones. When religious explanations are sustained, it has to 
be in a distinct compartment; not as an equally plausible alternative 
but as an additional layer of interpretation. Precisely because it is 
additional, it can be neglected. The spread of AIDS may be God's 
judgement on homosexuals, as some US fundamentalists argue (though 
it is not clear what God has against haemophiliacs and west African 
heterosexuals), but as we have identified compelling and effective 
explanations (and treatments) for AIDS that do not involve positing 
divine judgement, those that do become optional. 


Compartmentalization and privatization (S5) 


A key element of the secularization paradigm is the individual re- 
sponse to differentiation, societalization and pluralism. One way for 
believers to reconcile their faith with the fact of variety is to seek 
reintegration at a higher level of abstraction by supposing that all 
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religions are, in some sense, the same. This is discussed further in 
chapters 4 and 6, Another possibility (and they are not incompatibe) 

to confine one’s faith to a particular compartment of social life. Indeed, 
a powerful observation about modernity introduced to the English- 
reading world by Berger and Luckmann’s The Social Construction of Reaity 
(1973) was that differentiation required us to live, not in a single word, 
but in a number of worlds, each informed by its own values and logis, 
With compartmentalization comes privatization ~ the sense that Ue 
reach of religion is shortened to just those who accept the teachings 
of this or that faith, As Luckmann puts it: 


This development reflects the dissolution of one hierarchy of significance 
in the world view. Based on the complex institutional structure and 
social stratification of industrial societies different ‘versions’ of the world 
view emerge. ... With the pervasiveness of the consumer orientation 
and the sense of autonomy, the individual is more likely to confront the 
culture and the sacred cosmos as a ‘buyer’, Once religion is defined as 
a ‘private affair’, the individual may choose from the assortment of 
‘ultimate’ meanings as he sees fit, (1970: 98-9) 


Daniel Bell has taken issue with Wilson’s linking of privatization and 
a decline in the significance or popularity of religion. After agreeing 
that modernization has brought ‘the shrinkage of institutional auther- 
ity over the spheres of public life, the retreat to a private world where 
religions have authority only over their followers’, he adds, ‘there is 
no necessary, determinate shrinkage in the character and extent of 
beliefs’ (1977: 427). This neatly presents us with a summary of a 
crucial element in the debate over the secularization paradigm. I will 
argue in subsequent chapters the point I have made in various places 
above: the privatization of religion removes much of the social support 
that is vital to reinforcing beliefs, makes the maintenance of distinct 
lifestyles very difficult, weakens the impetus to evangelize and encour- 
ages a de facto relativism that is fatal to shared beliefs. Of course, this 
is an empirical issue that must be settled by evidence. On that point 
it is worth noting that, although Bell’s essay is entitled ‘The Retun 
of the Gods’, he provides almost no evidence for his anti-Wilsonian cae 
that privatization does not weaken religion. 
Jose Casanova (1994) has made an important contribution to tke 
debate by arguing that differentiation (which he fully accepts) has net 
~ caused privatization. His case is that the major churches, having now 
accepted the rules of liberal democracy and the basic principles of 


_jnterest groups have been effective in the public arena only when they 
“have presented their case in secular terms. Hence creationism has to 
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jdual rights, are able to regain a public role. They have achieved 
rot by returning to the old model of a compact between a dom- 
‘nt church and the state, but by acting as pressure groups in civil 
ity. This may well be true, but to present it as a counter to the 
Jarization paradigm is to miss a number of important points. First, 
‘is clear from the recent fate of the “new Christian right’ in the United 
Sgiates (on which see Garvey 1993 and Bruce 1998b) that religious 


be presented as ‘creation science’, apparently every bit as compatible 
‘with the scientific record as any evolutionary model of the origins of 
species and open to testing in the same way. The case against abortion 
‘js made in terms of the inalienable rights of the individual. Divorce and 
‘homosexuality are damned as socially dysfunctional. That is, religious 
interest groups can be effective in civil society only when they accept 
he privatization of their distinctive religious beliefs and move on to 
secular ground. Secondly, even if Casanova does not exaggerate the 
{influence of religious groups in modern societies, he does not address 
the social-psychological consequences of privatization, 


Secular states and liberal democracy (P1) 


Thave been at pains to stress repeatedly the relative autonomy of 
‘many elements of this complex model. The obvious point is that social 
innovations, once established, can have an appeal that goes far beyond 
the initial motive to innovate. That is almost inevitable given that 
many innovations were not initially desired at all but were the un- 
intended consequences of actions taken for quite different reasons. 
We can see this very clearly in the consequences of the “Protestant 
Ethic’. Luther and Calvin would have been horrified to find that cen- 
turies after their reforms a secularized version of their ideas was being 
used to justify the pursuit of wealth (which, like most pious people, 
they saw as a major threat to the pursuit of godliness). 

Although the creation of secular liberal democracy was initially a 
necessary accommodation to the egalitarianism (S4) that was made 
possible by structural differentiation ($2), and to the social and cul- 
tural diversity ($3) created by a combination of the fissiparousness of 
Protestantism (RO2) and social differentiation ($1), it became attractive 
in its own right and in the late nineteenth century we find societies 
that had no great practical necessity for them introducing the same 
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principles as part and parcel of other political reforms. For example, 
in the Nordic countries we find that, despite growing religious divers. 
ity being largely contained within the Lutheran churches (or at lea 
within the Lutheran tradition), the introduction of representative ce- 
mocracy and the weakening of the monarchy (or Grand Duchy) was 
accompanied by a gradual scaling-down of the power of the Luthenn 
Church (which largely retained its diverse social functions by present- 
ing them universally as secular social services). 

That similar reforms after the defeat of the Ottoman Empire in te 
First World War in such successor states as Turkey were at best otly 
Partial successes raises questions about the economic and social 1e- 
quirements for effective democracy, but they nonetheless illustrcte 
the point that social innovations can become free of their historical 
roots (Robertson 1993), 


Sects and churches moderate (RO5) 


This element brings us close to the heart of contemporary criticisms 
of the secularization paradigm. Stark and a number of associates have 
argued on the basis of what they take to be the US experience that 
competition between providers of religious products increases levels 
of religious vitality. That argument is elaborated in subsequent chay- 
ters and elsewhere (see Bruce 1999 and Stark and Finke 2000). The 
secularization case is that diversity weakens religious commitments 
by removing the social support for any one religion and by encouraz- 
ing people to confine their religious beliefs to specific compartments 
(S5) and to remove the specific and contested elements from thar 
beliefs. The sect, by proliferating competing alternatives (RO3), is thus 
its own grave-digger. 

This later case is made for one important site of secularization by 
H.R. Niebuhr (1962) in his extension of observations originally made 
by Emst Troeltsch about the evolution of sects. Niebuhr notes thit 
time and again what began life as a radical sect gradually evolved i 
a comfortable denomination on easy terms with the world around 
(see chapter 4 for an elaboration of the terms ‘sect’ and ‘denomini- 

The Quaker movement began as a radical alternative to tke 
religion of the established Church of England and its founders suffered 
considerable penalties for their nonconformity. Within a few generi- 
tions, the movement had moderated both its demands of its members 
and its criticisms of alternatives. The Methodists mutated in a similar 
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Jsichei correctly notes that Quaker development was far more 
;plex than Niebubr’s abbreviated account suggests, but she admits 
min the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Friends were coming 
‘accept the values of their environment and respect for worldly 
‘and titles was often mentioned as one of their characteristics’ 
(Gsichei 1967: 162) 
| That such mutation has happened often suggests common social 
at work and Niebuhr attempted to elaborate these.‘ Three points 
‘re relevant to the secularization paradigm. First, Niebuhr argues that 
“commitment is inevitably reduced because increasingly large parts of 
wnerations subsequent to that of the founders inherited rather than 
‘chose their faith. The first generation (and subsequent adult joiners) 
‘elected to be sectarians and did so in the full knowledge of the penal- 
ties that their dissent would incur, Hence they began with very high 
Jevels of commitment and, to the extent that they were victimized, 
their subsequent experiences of suffering for their God strengthened 
that commitment. Those who were born into the movement might 
be strenuously socialized into the tenets of the sect but they had not 
chosen it. Secondly, a common inadvertent consequence of sect mem- 
bership was increasing wealth and upward social mobility. Partly this 
was merely a matter of historical accident, Despite slumps and reces- 
sions, industrial economies have grown and most people have be- 
come richer. But sectarian Protestants tended to progress ahead of 
the average, partly for the ‘Protestant Ethic’ reasons elaborated by 
Weber (E1) and partly because their asceticism and piety made them 
widely trusted. It is not an accident that almost the entire British bank- 
ing system developed from family firms run by Quakers: the Barclays, 
Backhouses, Trittons and Gurneys. If you had to ask someone to look 
after your money, ask a Quaker. The problem of increasing wealth 
(and the social status and public acceptance that came with it) is that 
proportionately increases the costs of being an ascetic Protestant. 
‘The banking Barclays who in the nineteenth century shifted from the 
Society of Friends to the evangelical wing of the Church of England 
faced far greater temptations than did the sect’s founders. 

A third element of the Niebuhr thesis was also elaborated by the 
German political scientist Robert Michels (1962) in his study of ol 
archy in left-wing trade unions and political parties. Although most 
sects began as primitive democracies, with the equality of all believers 
and little or no formal organization, gradually a professional leader- 
ship cadre emerged. Especially after the founding charismatic leader 
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died, there was a need to educate and train the preachers and teaches 
who would sustain the movement. If this was successful, there was 
a need to coordinate a growing organization. There were assets to te 
safeguarded and books to be published and distributed. With organiza. 
tion came paid officials and such people had a vested interest in 
reducing the degree of conflict between the sect and the wider societ. 
They could also compare themselves to the clergy of the established 
church and (initially for the status of their faith rather than their own 
reward) desire the same levels of training, remuneration and social 
status. The case that Michels plausibly makes from the study of lef- 
wing movements is that organization inevitably brings oligarchy and 
oligarchy subverts the initial radical impetus, 

If the sect can isolate itself completely from the wider society s9 
that its beliefs and culture form the ‘taken-for-granted” backcloth 
life, then it can sustain itself. The Amish, Hutterites and Doukobhows 
provide examples. But in most cases the sect is only slightly removed 
from the wider society and cannot avoid the social-psychological effec: 
of diversity described above. Having failed to win over the majority 
of the population and hence having to come to terms with being only 
a ‘saved remnant’, the sect can find good reasons for moderating is 
claims and coming to see itself, not as the sole embodiment of Gods 
will, but simply as one expression of what is pleasing to God, 

The case of the Niebuhr and Michels theses is that the sectarian 
project is largely self-defeating. It sets out radically to purify a corrupt 
religious establishment and after a few generations moderates to be 
come just another comfortable denomination. But, as well as failing 
in its own terms, it hastens secularization by weakening the dominant 
religious tradition and increasing the extent oMliversity with all the 
consequences outlined above, 

I might add that there are exceptions. Some sects stay sects and 
Wilson (1990, 1993) has elaborated the circumstances in which per 
sistence is likely. Isichei (1967) makes the point that mutation can be 
paradoxical, While the English Quakers relaxed many of their behavi- 
oural standards, in terms of structure, the Society actually returned 
to its primitive democracy after flirting with a professional leader: 
ship. Nonetheless, the general pattern of accommodation identified 
by Niebuhr is found sufficiently often to be accepted as an importan: 
mediating mechanism in the secularization paradigm. 

Under this heading I will add the corollary of the moderation of sects 
the moderation of churches. The point has already been made under 
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1 headings. Faced with widespread defection and the loss of 
‘ority, most churches reduce the claims they make for the unique- 
of their revelation and come to view themselves as just one 
ing others. The change is not always made willingly. For example, 
e Episcopal Church in Ireland bitterly resisted disestablishment, as 
its counterpart in Wales. As late as the final quarter of the nine- 
jeenth century and despite representing a minority of Presbyterians, 
the Church of Scotland was still trying 10 ensure that it was the 
‘channel for the state-funded expansion of public schooling. It failed. 
‘py the start of the twentieth century most state churches were willing 
to cooperate with other Christian organizations. By the end of it, 
most were desperately trying to find a new role by presenting them- 
selves as the senior spokesman for all religions against a largely secu- 
Jar climate. 


Economic growth (E3) 


‘he fate of the Protestants sects can be generalized. In one way or 
another very many commentators have noted that increasing pros- 
perity reduces religious fervour (Inglehart 1990, 1997). This is partly 
4a specific claim about the content of most religious traditions. Most of 
the major strands of the great religions have associated piety with 
asceticism, at least in theory. It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God. 
The more pleasant this life, the harder it is to concentrate on the next. 
The more satisfying being human, the harder to be mindful of God. 
Itis also an observation about ‘regression to the mean’ (on which see 
chapter 7). Economic marginality provides one source of insulation 
against the world. The dispossessed often elaborate comforting theo- 
dicies that intimately connect their deprived circumstances and their 
religion so that what would otherwise be seen as privations are re- 
interpreted as signs of blessing and divine favour: blessed are the poor. 
Hence it is no surprise that, when material circumstances improve, 
the religion needs to be rewritten and in the process it may well lose 
much of its power. An example would be the way that the Pente- 
costalism of southern whites in the USA evolved over the second half 
of the twentieth century. Pentecostalists such as Oral Roberts (Harrell 
1985) and Tammy Faye Bakker (Barnhart 1988) grew up in impover- 
ished conditions that made it easy and satisfying to denounce flashy 
dothes, make-up, Hollywood movies, social dancing and television. 
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As they prospered and began to be able to afford what had previously 
been the work of the Devil, they compromised their ascetic principles, 
Although their morals were slower to change, fundamentalists’ att- 
tudes to sexuality have also relaxed. For example, divorce, thoug 
still regretted, is widely accepted. 

Of course, this does not of itself mean that southern fundamentalist. 
are becoming less religious. 1 am not cheating by defining behavioural 
change as evidence of secularization at the ideological level. Howeve;, 
Tam supposing a causal connection: that the disappearance of distinc 
ive ways of life makes the maintenance of distinctive beliefs harde~ 


Science (R3) and technology (R4) 


For reasons I will elaborate in subsequent chapters, I have left the 
secularizing effects of science until this point. Various critics of the 
secularization paradigm misrepresent it by following popular miscon- 
ceptions and elevating science to a central position, Quite erroneously, 
Stark says: ‘implicit in all versions, and explicit in most, is the clain 
that of all aspects of modernization, it is science that has the mod 
deadly implications for religion’ (Stark and Finke 2000: 61). Put briefly 
Tassume that a starting assumption of modern sociology is that reality 
is socially constructed (Berger and Luckmann 1973). By this slogan we 
draw attention to the role of social relationships and social interests 
in making ideas more or less persuasive. T have already mentioned 
various ways in which people can seek to preserve their beliefs againg 
what disinterested outsiders might see as overwhelming refutation. i 
is a mistake to assume that ideas and observations are of themselves 
persuasive or that, while we need to explain why people hold fals 
beliefs, somehow the ‘truth’ stands in no need of explanation. 

The Enlightenment zero-sum view of knowledge (with rational 
thought and scientific knowledge gradually conquering territory from 
superstition) was carried into sociology by Comte and Marx among 
others, but it is not part of the modern secularization paradigm. Wilson 
stated the position very clearly when he followed observations about 
the increasing influence of science and technology with: ‘All of this 
is not to suggest . .. that the confrontation of science and religion was 
in itself harmful to religion. Indeed religion and science can co-exist 
as alternative orientations to the world’ (1966: 43), The crucial con- 
nections are far more subtle and complex than those implied in some 
zero-sum knowledge competition. 
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‘the secularizing effects of science as seen by modern sociologists 
not primarily those of a direct clash of factual claims. Rather they 
the more nebulous consequences of assumptions about the order- 

1ess of the world and our mastery over it. 

(One of the most powerful connections was drawn by Robert 

‘Merton (1970) in his work on Puritan scientists. Merton argues that 
mny seventeenth-century Protestant scientists were inspired to natural 
ience by a desire to demonstrate the glory of God's creation, by the 

rationalizing attitude of the Protestant ethic and by an interest in 

‘controlling the corrupt world.’ The end result was the same irony 

‘that followed from the general rationalization of ethics. Because the 

Puritan scientists were able to demonstrate the fundamental rule- 

‘governed nature of the material world, they made it possible for 
sbsequent generations to do science without topping and tailing their 

work with the assertion that ‘This shows God’s glory’. At any stage in 
the growth of knowledge, God could be summoned to fill a gap. 

Newton, for example, believed God periodically took a hand in the 

‘movement of the planets to rectify a slight irregularity. Later improved 

‘models managed without the divine corrections. Science became auto- 

‘nomous and generated explanatory models of the world that did not 

‘require the divine. 

We can also draw causal connections between the RO line and the 
‘ise of science. The fissiparousness of Protestantism enhanced the auto- 
-nomy of science by weakening the power of the Church to dominate 
all fields of intellectual endeavour. 

‘More important than science was the development of effective techno- 
logies. We should not forget that in the Middle Ages (and to this day 

‘pre-technological societies) religion was often practical. Holy water 
ed ailments and prayers improved crop quality. Wilson among others 

s argued that technology has a powerful secularizing effect by 

lucing the occasions on which people have recourse to religion. Again, 

ther than see a direct conflict, we should see the change as a matter 

“bypass’. The farmers of Buchan did not stop praying to God to save 

sheep from maggots because the invention of an agri-chemical 
ep dip persuaded them that God was not very well informed. The 
lual accumulation of scientific knowledge gave people insight into, 

‘and mastery over, an area that had once been a mystery; the need and 

tunity for recourse to the religious gradually declined. Science 
and technology do not create atheists; they just reduce the frequency 
and seriousness with which people attend to religion. 
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More generally, as David Martin puts it, with the growth of science 
and technology ‘the general sense of human power is increased, the 
play of contingency is restricted, and the overwhelming sense of divine 
limits which afflicted previous generations is much diminished’ (1969. 
116). 


Technology (R4) and technological consciousness (CS1) 


Although Berger's early writings are widely associated with the secu- 
larization approach, one particular strand of his thought has been 
neglected. In an exploration of the social psychological effects of cer- 
tain styles of modern work, Berger, Berger and Kellner (1974) argue 
that, irrespective of the extent to which we are aware of it, modern 
technology brings with it a ‘technological consciousness’, a certain style 
of thought that is difficult to reconcile with a sense of the sacred.* An 
example is ‘componentiality’. The application of modern machines to 
production involves the assumption that the most complex entities 
can be broken down into their components, which are infinitely re- 
placeable. Any 1990 Volkwagen Golf radiator will fit any 1990 Golf. 
The relationship between the engine and one radiator is expected to 
be exactly the same as that between the engine and any other match- 
ing radiator, There is nothing sacred about any particular bond. 
Another fundamental assumption is ‘reproducibility’. Technological 
production takes it for granted that any creative complex of actions 
can be subdivided into simple acts that can be repeated infinitely and 
always with the same consequence. This attitude is carried over from 
manufacture to the management of people in manufacture (a style 
known after its heroic promoter as ‘Fordism’) and to bureaucracy 
generally. While there is no obvious clash between these assumptions 
and the teachings of most religions, there are serious incompatibilities 
of approach. There is little space for the eruption of the divine. 

To summarize the R line, I am suggesting that the effects of science 
and technology on the plausibility of religious belief are often misun- 
derstood, The clash of ideas between science and religion is less sig- 
nificant than the more subtle impact of naturalistic ways of thinking 
about the world. Science and technology have not made us atheists. 
Rather, the fundamental assumptions that underlie them, which we 
can summarily describe as ‘rationality’ ~ the material world as an amoral 
series of invariant relationships of cause and effect, the componentiality 
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objects, the reproducibility of actions, the expectation of constant 
change in our exploitation of the material world, the insistence on 
ation — make us less likely than our forebears to entertain the 
‘notion of the divine. As Weber put it: 
‘The increasing intellectualization and rationalization do nor. . . indicate 
‘an increased general knowledge of the conditions under which one 
lives. It means something else namely, the knowledge, or the belief, 
that if one but wished one could learn it at any time. Hence, it means 
that principally there are no mysterious incalculable forces that come 
{mo play, but rather that one can, in principle, master all things by 
calculation. This means that the world is disenchanted, One need no 
longer have recourse to magical means in order to master or implore 
the spirits, as did the savage, for whom such mysterious powers existed. 
‘Technical means and calculations perform the service. (1948: 139) 


Relativism (CS2) 


Relativism is perhaps the most potent and the most neglected part 
of the secularization paradigm. In subsequent chapters 1 will fre~ 
quently refer to relativism in explanations of weakening religious 
‘commitment, 

Finding precisely the right term is not easy: ‘relativism’ is perhaps 
misleading if it suggests an articulate philosophical attitude. I mean 
something closer to an operating principle or a cognitive style. Tam 
concerned with the pragmatic concerns of what standing and what 
reach we accord our own ideas and how we view those who disagree 
with us, The Christian Church of the Middle Ages was firmly author- 
itarian and exclusive in its attitude to knowledge. There was a single 
truth and it knew what it was. Increasingly social and cultural divers- 
ity combines with egalitarianism to undermine all claims to author- 
itative knowledge. While compartmentalization can serve as a holding 
operation, it is difficult to live in a world that treats as equally valid 
a large number of incompatible beliefs, and that shies away from 
authoritative assertions, without coming to suppose that there is no 
one truth. While we may retain a certain preference for our worldview, 
we find it hard to insist that what is true for us must also be true for 
everyone else. The tolerance that is necessary for harmony in diverse 
egalitarian societies weakens religion (as it weakens most forms of 
knowledge and codes of behaviour) by forcing us to live as if there 
were no possibility of knowing the will of God. 
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First summary 


Before turning to important qualifications to the paradigm 1 will very 
briefly summarize the case so far. In figure 1.1, I try to show the 
connections between a variety of changes in the industrial demo. 
cracies of the West that for brevity we call ‘modernization’. In differ. 
ent ways, elements of that package cause religion to mutate so tha 
it loses social significance. I have gone further than some of those 
associated with the paradigm (though, in the case of Wilson, for ex- 
ample, I see that extension as merely making explicit what is already 
implicit) in adding that the decline of social significance and com: 
munal support causes a decline in the plausibility of religious beliefs 
Changes at the structural and cultural level bring about changes ir 
lous vitality that we see in the declining proportion of people 
who hold conventional religious beliefs and the commitment they 
bring to those beliefs. The bottom line is this: individualism, diversity 
and egalitarianism in the context of liberal democracy undermine the 
authority of religious beliefs, 


Counter-tendencies | 


The previous sections explain what Berger described as ‘the process 
by which sectors of society and culture are removed from the domina- 
tion of religious institutions and symbols’ and the associated increase 
in the number of people ‘who look upon the world and their own 
lives without the benefit of religious interpretations’ (1969: 107-8). 

To stop there would be to create a false impression. Berger, Wilson, 
Martin and Wallis and many others have also written extensively 
about settings where religion remains seriously implicated: in the 
central operations of economies, polities and societies, and continues 
to play a major part of shaping people's lives. My work on the North- 
em Ireland conflict (Bruce 1986, 1998b) has been much criticized 
for exaggerating the importance of religion. Our critics might gloss 
our work as predicting the imminent disappearance of religion, but 
this is not our view. Our case can be summarized as saying that 
religion diminishes in social significance, becomes increasingly privat- 
ized, and loses personal salience except where it finds work to do other 
than relating individuals to the supernatural. Such work can be described 
under two broad headings: cultural defence and cultural transition. To 
pre-empt the criticism that what follows is some recently conceived 
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tch-up designed to preserve the secularization paradigm from refuta- 
] should stress that I have held what follows as long as I have 


‘held the ideas explained above. The basic framework was given by 
“Roy Wallis in lectures in 1972 and he always attributed it to Bryan 


‘wilson. 


In previous formulations, I have simply presented these two clusters 


‘as counter-trends, Here I want to be a bit more specific about the rela- 


tionship of each to modernization. One way of expressing the difference 


jg to say that, while both sources of religious vitality involve respond- 
{ng to current conditions (and in that sense are modern), the cultural 


defence role of religion requires one ‘pre-modern’ element. 


Cultural defence 


‘What many settings where religion remains a powerful social force 
have in common is that religion is implicated in group identity, prim- 
arily of an ethnic or national character. Where culture, identity and 
sense of worth are challenged by a source promoting either an alien 
religion or rampant secularism and that source is negatively valued, 
secularization will be inhibited. Religion often provides resources for 
the defence af a national, local, ethnic or status-group culture. Poland 
and the Irish Republic are prime examples, but Northern Ireland can 
also be included, as, in more attenuated form, can other ‘dual’ soci- 
eties, or the peripheries of secularizing societies, resistant to the alien 
encroachment of the centre. As David Martin put it: ‘An indissoluble 
union of church and nation arises in those situations where the church 
has been the sole available vehicle of nationality against foreign dom- 
ination: Greece, Poland, Belgium, Ireland, Croatia. In such countries 
bishops have spoken for nations and in Cyprus one actually led in the 
independence struggle’ (1978b: 107). 

I will go back over the basic elements of the secularization thesis 
and note how ethnic conflict can inhibit their development, Consider 
structural differentiation. My previous account assumed that there 
‘were no obstacles to the increasing autonomy of social functions, but 
dearly hostility between religio-ethnic groups can prevent or retard 
the process. For example, where its people have been unable to dom- 
{inate a national culture, the Catholic Church has insisted on maintain- 
ing its own school system and has often generated parallel versions of 
secular institutions such as trade unions and professional associations. 
‘Though a minority rarely evades the state's social control systems, it 
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may still prefer pre-emptively to exercise its own church-based contr 
on the behaviour of members. 

In the classic model of functional differentiation, the first sphere 
become freed of cultural encumbrances is the economy. Yet even i 
what we regard as the pre-eminent site for rational choice, eth 
identification may inhibit the ‘maximizing behaviour’ that is the func. 
amental principle of economic rationality. In Northern Ireland attempy 
to impose rationality on the world of work (through ‘fair employmen’ 
legislation) have largely failed to prevent the exercise of religio-eth 
preferences in hiring policies (especially in small firms that do ney 
depend on the state for contracts and thus cannot be easily controlled, 
People also exhibit their ethnic identity in personal consumption, whic 
is beyond state regulation. The Northern Ireland small-business sector 
is irrational in that small towns often support one Protestant and one 
Catholic enterprise, each only marginally viable, where the market can 
profitably sustain only one. Especially at times of heightened tension, 
Protestants and Catholics boycott each others’ businesses and travel 
considerable distances to engage in commerce with their own sort. 

Consider societalization. A beleaguered minority may try to prevert 
the erosion of the community. Deviants who attempt to order their 

ives in the societal rather than the community mode may be regarded 
as disloyal and treacherous and punished accordingly. For example, in 
the ethnic conflicts in Bosnia and Northern Ireland, those who marry 
across the divide have been frequent targets for vigilantes keen to 
clarify and maintain their boundaries. 

Finally, ethnic conflict mutes the cognitive consequences of pluralism 
because the power of invidious stereotypes allows alternative cultures 
to be much more thoroughly stigmatized. The gradual shift to relativism: 
as a way of accommodating those with whom we differ depends or 
us taking those people seriously. If we have good reasons to hate them 
such consideration is neither necessary nor desirable, Where religiou: 
differences are strongly embedded in ethnic identities, the cognitive 
threat of the ideas of the others is relatively weak. Thus Scottisl: 
Protestants in the nineteenth century deployed caricatures of the socia 
vices of the immigrant Irish Catholics as a way of avoiding having te 
consider them as Christian. 

In this sort of account, we usually treat religion as the dependent 
variable and look for the social roots that explain why religious and 
national identities remain closed tied. This is only part of the story. In 
his General Theory of Secularization, David Martin (1978b) shows that 
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,jor determinant of the different patterns found across Europe 
he religious complexion of the country in question and that is 
just a matter of contrasting homogenous and diverse cultures. In 
laining why some religious cultures were better than others at 
ining national identity and leading nationalist opposition to com- 
mnism in eastern Europe, I argued that the nature of the religion is 
fa vital consideration (Bruce 1999). The differences are complex 
111 will mention one because it shows the observations being made 
sre do mesh consistently with the secularization paradigm. The ex- 
‘ample thus serves against the charge that am merely hedging my bets. 
‘A major fault line (there are others) is between Protestantism 
‘and Catholicism. It was primarily the overwhelmingly Catholic coun- 
ries that most effectively mobilized religio-ethnic identity against 
‘Communism - Poland and Lithuania being the two main cases, There 
‘are many reasons for this. For example, the international nature of 
Roman Catholicism provided the local Catholic Church with vital 
resources for resistance to incorporation. But the cause I want to 
draw attention to is the communal and organic nature of Catholicism, 
Or, to look at it from the other end, the individualism of Protestant- 
ism and its essential potential for fission encourages cultural diversity 
and weakens any sort of collectivist response 
Although I have repeatedly stressed that the secularization para- 
digm should not be taken as a universal template, it is important 
to note that all major cultural defence cases involve religion (or the 
church) continuing to play a role as the embodiment of collective 
ligion acquiring this role 


or religion has become privatized (to put it more generally) because 


of the press of cultural yy (rather than from a minority coup, 
as in Turkey, Russia or pre-1978 Iran), no amount of social pressure 
‘can restore the close bond, For example, the initial British hostility to 
Irish immigrants in the early nineteenth century was often religious. 
But the successful integration of that immigrant block and the secu- 
larization of the culture meant that opposition to Muslim migrants 
in the last quarter of the twentieth century was secular and racist 
and made no appeals to religious identity. The point is obvious and can 
be seen very clearly in comparing the resistance to communism of the 
three Baltic states. Lithuania, which was overwhelmingly Catholic, 
was better able to maintain its sense of identity vis-4-vis Russian 
communism than was Estonia and Latvia, which were religiously 
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diverse. Religion can serve as a major component in cultural defence 
only if the people share the same religion. As there is no sign of major 
religious revivals reuniting religiously diverse populations, we can 
reasonably see the historical change as being one way. This does nov 
mean that all religio-ethnic movements are merely survivals of pre- 
modern structural arrangements; they are also reactions to trouble. 
some aspects of modernization. We do not need to consider much, 
detail to appreciate that the Iranian revolution of 1979, for example, 
was in large part a reaction to Western exploitation of Iran and to the 
failure of the Shah’s attempts to impose Western culture. To use the 
terms of the theory I have advanced above, there was considerable 
forced differentiation and the intention of the Iranian revolution was 
to roll that back. In that sense, ‘de-differentiation’ is possible where 
the original change was artificially imposed. However, the crucial 
point is that religion could play the role of cultural defence in Iran 
only because the vast majority of Iranians shared the same religion 
and such differentiation as had occurred had been short lived, un- 
popular and imposed from outside, rather than emerging slowly and 
‘naturally’ from indigenous social development (Bruce 2001b). 

To put the case formally, the relative absence of the sort of differenti- 
ation that occurred in most parts of the stable democracies of western, 
Europe is a necessary condition for movements of cultural defence, 


Cultural transition 


The other major cluster of cases of religion retaining social signi- 
ficance can be glossed as ‘cultural transition’. Where social identity is 
threatened in the course of major cultural transitions, religion may 
provide resources for negotiating such transitions or asserting a new 
claim to a sense of worth, Will Herberg (1983) made this point the 
centre for his explanation of what he termed the American paradox. 
On the one hand, Americans are fond of churches; on the other, much 
American religion does not seem especially religious. The explanation 
lay in the social functions of religion for migrants to the United States: 
religious institutions provided resources for the assimilation of immig- 
rants into American society. Ethnic religious groups provided a mech- 
anism for easing the transition between homeland and the new identity. 
The church offered a supportive group that spoke one’s language, 
shared one’s assumptions and values, but that also had experience of, 
and contacts within, the new social and cultural milieu. 
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'A similar pattern was evident among Irish migrants to nineteenth- 
jury Britain. They congregated where others had gone before. They 
lished a religious community and its appropriate institutions and 

Jes as soon as they could, and within that community they reas- 

.d their cultural integrity and their sense of self-worth. They often 
away from observance before families and cultural institutions 

established, but they often became more observant — pethaps 

‘more observant than they were at home ~ when these were in 
ce 

‘There is another important manifestation of the tendency for reli- 
mn to retain significance, even temporarily to grow in significance, 
re it comes to play a role in cultural transition, and that is in the 

‘course of modernization itself, Modernization disrupts communities, 
‘aditional employment patterns and status hierarchies. By extend- 
‘ng the range of communication, it makes the social peripheries and 
hinterlands more aware of the manners and mores, life styles and 
values, of the centre and metropolis, and vice versa. Those at the centre 
of the society, the carriers of modernization, missionize the rest, seek- 
ing to assimilate them, by educating them and socializing them in 
‘respectable’ beliefs and practices. They wish to improve and elevate 
the rural masses and thase who move to the fringes of the cities and 
there form a potentially dangerous mob. Sectors of the social periphery 
in tur are motivated to embrace the models of respectable perform- 
ance offered to them, especially when they are already in the process 
of upward mobility and self-improvement. 

Industrialization and urbanization therefore tended to 

‘movements of revival and reform, drawing the lapsed and heterodox 
into the orbit of orthodoxy. The new converts and their overenthu- 
siastic religion often offended the dominant religious organizations. 
They solved the awkwardness of their position by seceding (or being 
-expelled) and forming new sects. Methodism in late-eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Britain is a prominent example. By religious dis- 
sent the formerly deferential middling and lower orders marked their 
withdrawal from the old system of dependency on parson and squire, 
asserted their autonomy, and embraced the religious values and prac- 
tices that endorsed their recently acquired socio-economic and demo- 
aratic aspirations. Evangelicalism gave a spiritual legitimation to the 
desire for improvement within these strata, while inculcating the values 
and habits of thrift, conscientious hard work, self-discipline, sobriety 
and the deferral of gratification that would assist them to realize those 
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values, Industrialization gave people the chance to get on; evangelical 
religion encouraged the desire to do so. 

Although industrialization and urbanization tend in the long term 
to undermine traditional community and thereby to subvert the basis 
‘on which religion can most readily flourish, in the short term they 
can be associated with an increase in attachment to religious bodies, 
To summarise, modernization can create a new role for religion as a 
socializing agent in times of rapid social change. 


Second summary 


It is not an accident that most modem societies are largely secular, 
Industrialization brought with it a series of social changes ~ the frag- 
mentation of the lifeworld, the decline of community, the rise of 
bureaucracy, technological consciousness ~ that together made religion, 
less arresting and less plausible than it had been in pre-modern soci 
eties. That is the conclusion of most social scientists, historians and 
church leaders in the Western world. If there is any originality in my 
account of these changes, it is only in the stress I give to diversity, 
Where others have begun their explanation for the decline of religion, 
with the increasingly nentral state, have drawn attention to the cause 
of that neutrality. Although the idea that citizens should not have 
their rights constrained by religious affiliation had become sufficiently 
well established as part of liberal and democratic discourse by the middle 
of the nineteenth century that it became part of democratic reform, 
it was born out of necessity. The cultural diversity created by the 
interaction of the fragmenting religious culture and structural and social 
differentiation pushed religious identity (and with it all but the blandest 
religious ideas) out of the public arena and into the private sphere, 

Again itis largely a matter of emphasis, but I have also stressed the 
impact of diversity on the way in which people who wish to remain 
religious can hold their religious beliefs. The removal of support at the 
level of social structure has a corresponding effect on the social psycho- 
logy of belief. The dogmatic certainties of the church and sect are 
replaced by the weak affirmations of the denomination and the cult. 

However, as I have just argued, there are counter-trends that can 
retard or prevent secularization. The secularizing impact of diversity 
depends to a very great extent on an egalitarian culture and a demo- 
cratic polity. In their absence, diversity may heighten racial and ethnic 
conflict and deepen commitment to a communal religious identity. 
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observations about the role of religion in cultural defence and 
itural transition are not lately added qualifications. They are part 
\d parcel of my general approach ~ a necessary reflection of the fact 
3 social development and religious history are complex. Hence any 
lanation must be complex. 


What the paradigm does not assert 


er chapters will consider in great detail a number of objections of 
secularization paradigm and will in those contexts further clarify 
claims and remit. Here I want briefly to eliminate some of the 
sbjections that stem from basic misunderstanding and answer some 
iticisms that will not be discussed below. 


Secularization is universal and inevitable 


In common with many critics, Jeffrey Hadden (1987) has offered as 
“a compelling reason to reject the secularization paradigm the import- 
ance of religion in countries such as Iran. This would be germane 
‘only if the paradigm was intended as a universal model. Anyone who 
had actually read Weber, Troeltsch, Niebuhr, Wilson, Berger or Martin 
{and Hadden cites none of them) would appreciate that they did not 
see themselves as discovering universal laws comparable to the basic 
findings of natural science.’ Like Weber’s Protestant Ethic thesis, the 
cularization story is an attempt to explain a historically and geo- 
phically specific cluster of changes. It is an account of what has 
jappened to religion in western Europe (and its North American and 
Australasian offshoots) since the Reformation. Whether any parts of 
the explanation have implications for other societies is an empirical 
iter and must rest on the extent to which the causal variables 
id in the original setting are repeated elsewhere. Although careful 
comparative analysis, by highlighting the ‘all other things’ that are 
jot equal, can shed further light on the secularization approach, of 
If that religion in Iran in 1980 or Chile in 1990 is not like religion 

in Belgium is neither here nor there. 
The secularization paradigm does not imply that the changes it 
“describes and explains are inevitable, There is nothing inevitable about 
human life except death and taxes and I can think of very few social 
Scientists who would think otherwise. After all, people are sentient 
beings who can change, However, it does seem reasonable to see some 
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social changes as accumulating in a ‘value-added process’ (Smelse: 
1966) so that, once they have occurred, it is very difficult to see ho 
their effects can be reversed in any circumstances that are at all likely 
Egalitarianism is now so firmly embedded in the West that I ca 
imagine the United States, for example, again restricting the franc 

to white people or preventing married women taking paid emplo 
ment. To use the example given above, it is difficult to see how 
religiously diverse liberal democracy can again become religious) 


tions) but the mass conversion required to make all US citizens Prot 
estant fundamentalists or make all Germans Mormons is very unlike) 


claiming irreversibility, rather than inevitability. 


The paradigm is progressive and secularist 


As far as I know, Berger, Wilson, Martin, Dobbelaere and Wallis have 
never cited Comte, Freud or Huxley as intellectual progenitors, but i 
is still common for critics to denigrate the secularizationists for the 
humanist arrogance of supposing that religion has declined because 
people have become more sophisticated, clever, mature or well in- 
formed. Peter Glassner, for example, criticizes the paradigm for bein 
nothing more than ‘generalizations from limited empirical finding 
used by sociologists to bolster an implicit ideology of progress’ (1977 
64). In reply to the assertion of ‘limited empirical findings’, we coulc 
note that the twenty-five years since Glassner made that claim have 
seen the addition of very large amounts of data to support the para- 
digm and very little to undermine it. But it is the second point thai 
concerns me here. While some secularizationists have been neutra 
about the changes they describe and explain, many have been any: 
thing but in favour, Weber's description of the modern ethos as ‘the 
iron cage of rationality’ hardly sounds like endorsement, In unusually 
predictive mode, Wilson wrote: ‘Religion in modern society will remair 
peripheral, relatively weak, providing comfort for men in the inter 
stices of a soulless social system of which men are the half-witting 
half-restless prisoners’ (1976b: 276). In case the pessimism in that 
assessment is not obvious, consider the following assessment of the 
effects of the decline of community and of secularization: 
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cause such developments facilitate a variety of criminal or antisocial 

jor, such breakdown of moral control leads inevitably to the threat 
“more oppressive measures for the maintenance of public order. .. 

sm governments, even in the modem liberal states .. . contemplate 

or institute such devices as data retrieval systems, video monitoring of 

ible space, the electronic tagging of offenders, ‘three-strike’ convic- 

ns, reimposition of visa requirements for migrants, boot camps, zero 

ance and the like. (Wilson 2000: 46) 


from seeing modernity as liberating, Wilson believes that the 
mn of shared values will make life decidedly less pleasant. 


The paradigm is poor theory 


his omnibus critique, Hadden includes being ‘a hodge-podge of 
osely employed ideas rather than a systematic theory’ (1987: 587). 
ove the insulting language and I would agree but regard it as a 
In their concern to make sense of the relationship between the 
dernization of the West and the decline in the power and popularity 
religion, thousands of scholars have studied cases that run from 
inabaptists in eighteenth-century Germany and Freethinkers in 1920s 
ndon to Moonies in 1960s California. So large a phenomenon could 
comprehended by a ‘systematic theory’ only if (as has been the 
¢ase with both of Stark’s theories of religion) it i 
‘worthless, There is no secularization theory. There is a cluster of testable 
explanations that cohere as well as anything in the social sciences, 
hat they are sometimes ‘loosely employed’ is neither here nor there. 
at matters is that they can be tightly employed. 


Secularization must have an even trajectory 


‘The secularization paradigm is not the sociological equivalent of syn- 
chronized swimming. It does not require or expect that all indices of 
religious vitality will decline at the same speed or evenly. The process 
fs bound to be lumpy because the world is complex. In the 1970s, 
parts of Birmingham would have defied the expectation of declining 
teligious vitality because the secular English were being displaced by 
Pakistani Muslims. Migration changed the religious complexion. That 
would refute the secularization paradigm only if the secular English 
had moved towards Pakistan's level of religious observance. The reverse 
is the case; as they become English in every other respect, the third 
generation of Muslims is also approaching the English level of religious 
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indifference. Sociological explanation requires that all other things b 
‘equal. They very rarely are. 

Unlike the laws of the material sciences, our propositions are gen 
eralities. That there has always been the maverick peer of the rei 
who supports anarcho-syndicalism does not invalidate the claim 
the British aristocracy supports the interests of the rentier and 
capitalist classes. That a few thousand people become Moonies nee 
not defeat the secularization paradigm. 

It is in the nature of sociology to seek the general social chang 
that explain whatever interests us. We should never forget that suck 
perceived changes are abstractions created by colour-washing the ja 
edges of events in the real world. That, on close acquaintance, the his 
tory shows that things could have been very different is not refutati 
of the secularization paradigm; it is merely the normal relationship 
between history and sociology. The jagged bits are a problem only £ 
it can be plausibly argued that a different abstraction can be bette: 
drawn from the same material. If there are too many exceptions, then 
we should consider painting ‘growth’ or even just ‘random fluctu 
tions’, But some small reversals need not trouble the paradigm. 

‘A further reason for lumpiness is that organizations have their o 
histories. It is here (rather than as a general theory of religion) tha, 
some of the supply-side observations of Stark and his colleagues ha 
value. Whatever the general level of demand for religion, churches 
sects, denominations and cults can vary their support by their action: 
r, to put it more generally, social life is not predetermined. Individuals 
groups and organizations can make more or less of what is possible 
By its support for Franco, the Catholic Church in Spain probably 
alienated a large part of the population. By virtue of his forceful 
personality and single-mindedness, Ian Paisley was able to create a sec 
of over 100 congregations. 

‘The hard social determinist tine is that such things do not affect 
big picture. Had it not been Paisley, it would have been someone else 
Had it not been support for Franco, 

We do not need to take sides in this ancient quarrel between old 
fashioned history and high sociology. We need only recognize th 

there is some freedom in the system: individuals and agencies cam 
behave more or less competently. Hence religious change, even 

following a pattern we can explain, will be uneven. Even if the social 
changes that strengthen or weaken the plausibility of religious beliefs 
‘were to press equally on every part of a society (and they do not) 
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1 people can respond in different ways to the same stimuli will 
that religious change will never be even. 

{All of which is a long way to this point, Unevenness of itself does 

refute the secularization paradigm; what matters is the overall 

irection of trends and their long-term stability. The religious revival 


fin 2000) does not disprove secularization, but a recurrence in any 
mn country of anything on the scale of John Wesley's Methodist 


The endpoint is atheism 


common misattribution is to gloss the secularization paradigm as 
icting (and hence requiring for its fulfilment) that everyone be- 
comes an atheist, Prominent US sociologist of religion Andrew Greeley 


{reason to be sceptical of the secularization approach, I will say more 
jt seems an arrogance on the part of 
jevers to assume that those who do not share their beliefs must 
nonetheless find them so important as deliberately to disavow them, 
Wilson has always been quite clear about this. In one place he says 
secularization approach ‘does not imply...that all men have 
‘acquired a secularized consciousness. It does not even require that 
individuals have relinquished all their interest in religion, even 
though that may be the case. It maintains no more than that religion 
ceases to be significant in the working of the social system’ (1982: 
149-50). In another he says ‘Religion is not eliminated by the process 
of secularization, and only the crudest of secularist interpretations 
‘could ever have reached the conclusion that it would be’ (1987: 8). 
I would go further than Wilson and argue that the decline in the 
social significance of religion, in turn, reduces the number of people 
interested in religion. That is, the connection is causal rather than a 
matter of definition. But, even in my more radical view, there is no 
expectation that religion will disappear. 
‘That many people continue to be in some sense religious could be 
taken as proof that the changes we see in the religious life of Britain 
isnot ‘secularization’. I do not see any major difficulty in using a term 
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to describe a process that has no fixed destination, Take, for examp] 
the idea of ‘fragmentation’. If a political party with, say, 1,000 
bers divides into ten competing factions, 1 would describe that 
‘fragmentation’; even though the process has not reached its potent 
endpoint of 1,000 one-person parties. Fragmentation takes it se 
not from where it is going but from where it has been. In the sam 
way, secularization can take it sense from meaning ‘becoming | 
religious’. 

In so far as I can imagine an endpoint, it would not be sek 
conscious irreligion; you have to care too much about religion to k 
irreligious. It would be widespread indifference (what Weber calle 
being religiously unmusical); no socially significant shared religioy 
and religious ideas being no more common than would be the cz 
if all minds were wiped blank and people began from scratch to thir} 
about the world and their place in it. This is an important poin 
because the critics often assume that the secularization paradigi 
supposes the human default position to be instrumental, materi 
atheism. Of course, what people are ‘essentially’ like, stripped of thei 
culture and history, is unknowable, because we are all products 9 
culture and history. But, as it has a bearing on what would count as 
fulfilment of the paradigm. this requires some consideration. 

If we imagined away all traces of previous religious traditions a 


religious ideas and elaborate rituals. I say this not because I supp. 
there is an inevitable need for religion but because there is obvious} 
the logical possibility of some religious propositions arising 

any contemplation of the human situation. To say ‘Ethel has died and 
is no more’ is to imply other possibilities: Ethel has gone to anothe 
world; Ethel’s body has died but we can still communicate with Eth: 
ness; Ethel has not died but has gone into hiding and will reappear 
when we deserve her; the essence of Ethel has left her worn-ott 
frame and reappeared in a baby born the same day as she died, and 
so on, 

‘The difference between a religious and a secular world is not the 
possibility of imagining religious ideas. Anything can be imagined 
someone. It is the likelihood of them catching on. The removal-o' 
supports approach to secularization does not posit secularity as 
endpoint. Indeed it posits no endpoint. Rather it explains why share 
ideas are no longer as persuasive as they once were. It does not rui 
out the possibility of someone putting together strange claims about 
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ce travel, the likelihood of life on other planets, and the unlike 
of people having built the pyramids, marinating these with a 


‘out is the possibility of any such theories becoming very widely 
ipted, under the political, social and economic circumstances that 
‘can presently imagine. David Martin, who has criticized clumsy 
larization theories, while making some of the most important 
tributions to the paradigm, said of his intentions in writing A 
aay of English Religion: ‘I hoped to show among other things that 
decline of religion was followed not by rationality but by subter- 
nean theologies and nonrational sentiments and superstitions’ (2000: 
). Provided that he agrees that none of those theologies has become 
popular, that the non-rational sentiments are confined to small 
of the lifeworld, and that the superstitions remain a pale shadow 


\dgement of what follows religion. 
‘To restate the crucial principle, while the proportion of atheists in 
‘a population is an interesting secondary indicator (and it is steadily 
sing in the West), it is not the primary test. For Wilson that 
‘would be data on the social significance of religion and the endpoint 
‘would be ‘very little’. Others (I among them) would add a second 
onsideration, As I expect that ideologies that lose relevance will also 
ose plausibility, I see the popularity of religious beliefs as a useful 
ndex of secularization. I expect the proportion of people who are 
ugely indifferent to religious ideas to increase and the seriously re- 
gious to become a small minority. 


Conclusion 


xism as a political programme was killed by its dismal failure 
{0 deliver; Marxism as a social scientific theory was killed by being 
‘endlessly qualified to preserve it from refutation. Too many lifesavers 
may smother the drowning man, I hope the above clarifications have 
‘ot saved the secularization paradigm from being disproved at the 
price of making it untestable. My aim is to ensure that we are testing 
the right things. The paradigm does not require secularization to be 
Universal or even; it is not thinly disguised Progressivism; it is a set 
of associated explanations rather than a single theory, but that is no 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Golden 
Age of Faith 


bad thing; it does not suppose the course of history to be smooth ay 
hence is not refuted by humps and lumps; and it does not sup 
that the only alternative to religion is irreligion. What the paradj 
does require is a long-term decline in the power, popularity and p 
of religious beliefs and rituals, 


sn the past. Hence the paradigm can be challenged by asserting that 
rever point in the past is taken as the start was actually less 
jous than we think or by asserting that the present is more re- 


temporary Christians often fall short of the standards they set for 
‘Ives in religious observance or in ethical behaviour. We see 
as evidence of ‘the church on the rocks’ and miss the point that 
ly the same sort of disparity was noted at various points in the 

past (Neuhaus 2000: 1). 
‘An even more thoroughgoing rejection of the assumption of 
line is offered by Rodney Stark and his associates, who think 
al Britons were no more religious than their modern counter- 
(Stark and Iannaccone 1994; Stark et al. 1995). Their assess- 
nt of the strength of religion in Britain at the end of the twentieth 
entury will be considered in the next chapter. Here I will try to re- 
‘establish the conventional view of the past. I will argue that nothing 
in the secularization paradigm requires that the religious life of 
moder Britain be a ‘Golden Age of Faith’ (as it is so unhelpfully 
icatured); what it does require is that our ancestors be patently 
‘more religious than we are.' The purpose of this chapter is to lay out 
‘as clearly and as honestly as possible what is known about religion in 


Premodern Britain, Neuhaus might be right that modern Americans 
fare ignorant of the past, but there is no reason for sociologists to 
Temain so. 


} 
i 
} 
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The critics 


Clearly David Martin could not have written A General Theory of. 
larization (1978b) unless he believed that there was some seculariza 
about which to have a theory, general or otherwise. Sadly, the magi 
terial but complex General Theory is less often cited than a brief and 
essay (D. Martin 1965) in which he argued that the term ‘secularizati 
‘was part of a utopian intellectual project and best abandoned, ad 
that fortunately he did not himself take. He also began the fashion f 
assuming that secularization theories posited a ‘Golden Age of Fai 
and arguing against such an estimation of the piety of the past: ‘secu 
larist history tends to accept Catholic laments about the period whey 
‘men were truly religious. In this instance the backward-looking utop 
of medievalism becomes the basis for writing about secularizati 
(D. Martin 1969: 30). 

Ten years after Martin's first sally, Martin Goodridge, 
entitled ’“The Ages of Faith” - Romance or Reality”, insisted it 
the former. He noted from the work of Le Bras that many of the 
clergy of nineteenth-century France were too poorly educated t 
sermons; that many nineteenth-century Gloucestershire parishes 
ebrated the Eucharist only two or three times a year: that laws intre 
duced by ninth-century German Bishops were widely resisted; 
that in thirteenth-century Italy and France substantial sections 
society hardly attended church (1975: 383-7). 

Itis worth marking the gadfly nature of these observations. Evid 
from such a diversity of times and places would be refuting only if th 
secularization paradigm needed to suppose that expressions of relig 
osity were constant and uniform up to whatever point is identified a 
the start of decline. What is obvious from any broad reading of rel 
gious history is that the Church (or churches) changed; as comple 
organizations deeply embedded in the economy, society and polity ¢ 
their countries, they could hardly do otherwise. They rose and fell. Tha 
became corrupt and they reformed. They were more and less pop 
For example, Whiting documents a marked decline in popular supp 
for the Church in the south-west of England during the Reformatio 
In some places it recovered; in others the change was less ‘a transit 
from Catholicism to Protestantism than a decline from religious 
mitment into conformism and indifference’ (1989: 268). As in any 
other grand comparative story, what matters is the generality of ci 
cumstances over the long run, 
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d preliminary point, to which I will return, is that Goodridge’s 
sare working primarily from material that was more apologia 
ireportage. As Martin says, we need to be sceptical about medieval 
nism, but we need to be equally conscious of the interest many 
mporary sources had in identifying and exaggerating signs of 
sjous deviance or apathy. Many of them were produced as part of 


ties. 
same point can be made in response to the work of Keith 


1s, the main source of Goodridge’s observations about England 
almost the only British historian cited by Stark in his revisionism. 
‘Thomas (1978) demonstrates that the people of sixteenth- and 
eenth-century England were not all well informed, reverent 
regular church-attending Christians. A major source for his work 
the records of church courts and the correspondence and diaries 
Jeading churchmen. Spufford (1985) reminds us that complaints to 
h courts were themselves religious acts of people trying to change 
he Church in this or that direction. In some places enthusiastic clergy 
wd elders prevented people taking communion because they were 
od to be unregenerate and then reported them for not commun- 
cating! This tells us a lot about struggles for the soul of the Church 
‘England, but it means that such data as can be extracted from church 
records and ecclesiastical correspondence cannot be taken as 
idence of the extent or nature of lay church involvement without 
degree of sophistication that is missing from most sociological uses 
of the historical literature. At the risk of labouring the point, would 
we be wise to base conclusions about the diligence in study of twentieth- 
iry university students by examining the minutes of discipline 
ommittee meetings, the letters sent to students who fail to attend our 
classes, or the sometimes bitter comments of academics disappointed 
hat their charges do not match their enthusiasm for the discipline? 
‘Af we read Thomas's observations, not as evidence of the laity fall- 
g short of the standards of religious officials and enthusiasts, but 
iply for what they tell us, they show his subjects to be profoundly 
sperstitious, to believe implicitly in the supernatural, and to accept 
thoroughly the most basic of Christian beliefs (a creator God, heaven 
ind hell as rewards and punishment for good and bad behaviour, the 
‘Church’s control of access to salvation). The English peasants may have 
often disappointed the guardians of Christian orthodoxy, but they were 
indubitably religious, 
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{tis noticeable that such sociological critics of the secularization thes 
as Stark and Iannaccone (1994) cite Thomas without referring to i 
debates among historians that his work stimulated or to the huge an 

of relevant material published after 1973. Margaret Spufford 

the following, initially as a reply to Keith Thomas's claim that su 
stition and magic were more important than orthodox Christianity 


The degree of importance that religion held in the lives of non-gentle 
parishioners in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will never be 
established. The beliefs of such people were not normally of interest 
even to the ecclesiastical authorities. ... Genuine popular devotion of a 
humble kind leaves very little trace upon the records of any given time, 
‘The believer, especially the conforming believer, makes less impact than 
the dissentient. At no periods is it possible to distinguish the conform= 
ig believer from the apathetic church-goer who merely wished to stay 
‘out of trouble. 
possible, therefore, for the historian to start from the very prob: 
able thesis that ‘the hold of any kind of organized religion upon the 
‘mass of the population was never more than partial’, add the complaints 
of puritan reforming ministers about their flocks’ performance of their 
‘uncongenial duties, support these with figures of the considerable 
minority who were presented for absenteeism in the church courts, and 
point the case further with the disrespectful remarks of a further sl 
nority, which was also presented in the church courts, Ifit is set against 
this background, the importance of astrology and magic... . then seems 
very great. Yet the negative picture that emerges is based on the silence 
of the majority of witnesses. 

An alternative picture, illustrating the convictions of the humble, 
also depends on the selection of examples which may be atypical. It 
runs from the demonstration of bequests to the church lights, altar and 
fabric normally made by every parishioner who left a will before the 
Reformation, through the remarkably concrete fact that over half the 
Marian martyrs listed by Foxe whose social status is known were agri- 
cultural labourers. It continues by showing that the rural laity were 
actively involved in the complaints against scandalous ministers and in 
the anti-Laudian petitions of the 1640s. (1981; 194-5) 


Clearly Spufford favours the second perspective she offers and it 

also clear from her work that she does so because she is persuadec 
by the evidence, even though it cannot be supported by the sorts 0 
measurements she would ideally like. But, as I hope to argue, the 


crucial point for the secularization thesis is that, even if all historians 


concurred with the first perspective — the Thomas case ~ this wo 
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sufficient for our purposes because, unless we are going to use 
‘mely narrow definition of religion, even that shows a culture 
erably more religious than our own. 
rain, Goodridge and Thomas all appear as witnesses for the pro- 
iiion in one of the best-known sociological criticisms of the secu- 
vation thesis: Abercrombie, Hill and Turner's The Dominant Ideology 
(1980). Indeed, with French historian Le Roy Ladurie, they 
m the entire case. Abercrombie et al, are critical of the notion that 
E people of the Middle Ages were incorporated in a shared belief 
id value system. As Bottomore summarizes their case in his intro- 
to their study: 


‘the maintenance and reproduction of a given form of class society ~ oF 
its cohesion - is not to be explained by the influence 


‘compulsion of economic relations’. ...1n feudal society, they argue, it 
‘was not religion but primogeniture which played the major part in 
maintaining class domination . .. (Abercrombie et al. 1980: p. ix) 


feudal societies were not religious. We can well 

were largely untouched by the 

ising role of the church throughout the Middle Ages and they 
1ed the main vehicle of magical, irrational practices up to the 
nter-Reformation and the era of the Protestant evangelical move- 
nents of the nineteenth century’ (Abercrombie et al. 1980: 69-70) 
ithout, as they do, generalizing this into a critique of the seculariza- 
yn approach. Instead, we can note the near universality of the 


‘a popular interpretation of Christian themes through an instru- 
ental attitude to shrines of saints, holy water and the like. We can 
hen appreciate that Abercrombie et al.’s work is a challenge to the 
rrization approach to religious change only if one anachronistically 
“expects the religious people of feudal societies to think and act like 
nineteenth-century Methodists. 

It is a mark of Abercrombie et als excessively narrow view of 
teligion that they interpret witchcraft as evidence against the 
secularization paradigm. Because they confine religion to what the 
Church did (and minimize its influence), and note that witchcraft 
accusations were most common where the Church was weakest, they 
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can present the obsession with witches as evidence that the people g 
sixteenth-century Languedoc and the Pyrenees were not very religioy 
(1980; 77), If we can accept Durkheim's description of what aborig 
peoples thought and did as ‘the religious life’, we need not be d 
flected by Abercrombie, Hill and Tuer. 


What historians show: Institutional religion 


The Welsh historian Glanmor Williams offers a summary of a ‘Golden 
‘Age’ story: 


‘The medieval period is generally regarded as one of outstanding achieve- 
‘ment in the history of religion. It is looked upon as an age of universal 
faith, when western Christendom flourished, secure in its beliefs and 
united under the authority of the supra-national papacy. An age in 
Which long strides were taken in the outward organization of the Church 
into provinces, dioceses, and parishes: one which raised awe-inspiring 
cathedrals, monasteries and many parish churches, still surviving among 
us as monuments to the beliefs and aspirations of medieval men and 
women. An age which witnessed the creation of an ordered body of 
Canon Law and its general acceptance and enforcement; and which saw 
the construction of a superb intellectual synthesis combining the testi- 
‘mony of faith and reason and the enthronement of theology as the queen 
of all knowledge. An age when the Church dominated the content and 
conduct of education in the universities, grammar schools and other 
institutions. An age which looked to the Church as the creatrix and 
nurse of the crowning achievements of art and civilization. (1991: 22) 


Although he believes that this picture is an ‘oversimplification’, 
goes on to detail political changes that variously strengthened 
weakened the church in Wales, Williams, well enough versed in 
debate to parody it, concludes the summary by saying: ‘Underl 
this attractive scenario there is a core of reality which cannot b 
gainsaid’ (1991: 22). 

As Williams notes, the flourishing of Christianity in medieval Wales, 
was an achievement of a small elite. But before we follow Abercrombie 
et al. we need to appreciate just exactly what was expected of th 
laity. The unitary church of the pre-Reformation feudal society di 
not have members; it represented the entire people. It was financially 
supported primarily by the rental or produce from gifts of land given. 
by the king and the gentry. Its offices were performed according to th 


Church’s calendar and they were thought to be pleasing to God even 
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5 in the case of the daily Masses said in many churches in the 
ieenth century, almost none of the common people attended. At 
"heart of the religious systern was the implicit notion that religious 
erit could be transferred: the propitious ritual acts performed by the 
us officials and religious virtuosi could benefit the rest of the 
pulation. People believed the religious offices to be effective even 
ose who performed them were lacking in some aspect of personal 
racter. It was the ordination of the priest, not his personal piety, 
{hat gave him power, Coming behind four centuries of Protestantism, 
‘may interpret a lack of theological education or high moral char- 
ser among the clergy as evidence of a lack of religion, but this is 
9 misunderstand the basis of religious power in the pre-Reformed 
hurch. It is surely greater testimony to the strength of religion than 
its weakness that people should belief that the sacraments worked 

mn if performed by an ill-trained cleric. 
~ Williams puts it succinctly when he says that the people of the Middle 
were ‘community Christians’ — that is, they accepted that the ritual 
ig conducted by the priest, in a language that almost none of them 
understood, was being undertaken on behalf of them all (1991: 23). 
‘That the religious activity of the Middle Ages did not depend on the 
involvement of individual members of the laity was clear from the 
architecture of churches and from the forms of the services. In small 
parish churches, away from the high ceremonial of the cathedral, 
4requenily the priest read the entire service in a low and inaudible 
‘voice with his back to the congregation throughout’ (B. Hamilton 1986: 
55). The laity were not discouraged from attending ‘offices’ in places 
‘where they were publicly sung, but ‘unless they understood Latin there 
was little inducement for them to do so’ (1986: 56). Because there 
were no seats in churches and most of the business was muttered 


“away from the audience, people milled about and gossiped with their 


‘neighbours. Thomas cites many cases of people being charged before 
‘church courts with improper behaviour in church: knitting, gossiping, 
‘conducting trade, fighting and, in one case, loosing off a fowling piece. 

‘We might find such behaviour disrespectful and see it as proof of 
slight commitment, but we would miss the more important point that 
people still felt obliged, by God as much as by social pressure, to be 
there even when there was so little for them to do. This point of social 
pressure must be addressed. It is common for the church attendance 
and involvement in religious rituals of the people of the Middle Ages to 
be dismissed as mere conformity. But, if allowed to stand unchallenged, 
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this presents a bizarre picture of a powerful social institution. If nobog 
believed in it, from whence came the pressure to conform? Furthes 
more, it is clear from the fact that lay people used to ask ch 
authorities which parts of the divine offices deserved particular attey 
tion that they thought certain parts of the services were a matter 
great importance. Again we can refer to Keith Thomas's own evideng 
He quotes a sixteenth-century source saying: ‘when the vicar go 
into the pulpit to read that [he] himself hath written, then the multitug 
of the parish gocth straight out of the church, home to drink’ (1974 
191). Leaving aside the almost certainly exaggerated claims for alcoh 
consumption, what does this show? First the ‘multitude of the pa 
were actually in church. Secondly, they stayed for the parts of 
service they regarded as of divine origin and only left when the prieg 
‘engaged in the innovative ‘Protestant’ practice of preaching a se 
During the Elevation of the Host, which was signalled by the ringin 


(B. Hamilton 1986: 115-18). When our present church leaders agon 
about how they might make church services more interesting 
exciting for young people, the fact that such large numbers of peo} 
in the Middle Ages attended church services that made almost m 
concessions to their presence suggests that, despite their failure 1 
comport themselves in the manner that we now expect of churchgoer 
our medieval ancestors were religious people. 

A personal anecdote may illustrate the point. I once had to int 
view a Jewish businessman in Belfast and we arranged to meet at th 
synagogue. I expected to sce him before or after the service and 
initially shocked to find us talking about mundane matters in the 
doorway of the room in which the prayers were being said. While 
talked, he stood with one foot inside the room. This, he later 
plained, was because his presence was required to make the quot 
necessary for prayers. My first reaction was to think that this was 
man who did not take his religion seriously; where was the attent 
posture redolent of piety? Later I realized that his attitude exp 
absolute certainty, a conviction that there was a God, that God 
quired ritual prayers, that for the prayers to be effective there had t 
be a quorum of male Jews, that his toe in the door met those requi 
ments and thus glorified God, and that the prayers were sufficient 
important for him to turn out. 

Even allowing that the model of appropriate religious behavio 
for the Middle Ages was very different from that of the nineteent 
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people took communion and attended the main services), but 
‘ease is most strongly made by concentrating on those who wish 
allenge the Laslett view. Keith Thomas cites a Jacobean preacher 
nplaining that there were ‘sometimes not half the people in a 
sh present at holy exercises upon the Sabbath day, so hard a thing 
‘it to draw them to the means of their salvation’ (1978: 191). That 


wth century’ (Clark 1977: 156). So four-fifths did not stay away. 
is the degree of church attendance well in excess of what is now 
id by Stark to show that the United States is a highly churched 
iety and well above what is cited for the 1851 Census of Religious 
rship as the high point of nineteenth-century religiosity. Of Bromley 
Kent, Gill notes that about 30 per cent of the population were in 
urch in 1903 but only 10 per cent in 1993. For Kent overall, at 
east nine-tenths now stay away from church (Gill 2001). 
‘We can move from church attendance to the social presence of the 
jurch more generally. All historians, Thomas included, agree that the 
«dieval Church was intimately involved in all major rites of passage. 


Every time a child was baptized, a couple married, or a body buried in 
Blizabethan and Stuart England ~ the figures are in the millions ~ the 
religion of protestants was both taught and tested. Routine religious 
‘observances — the weekly and seasonal round of services and the life- 
cycle offices of baptisms, weddings and funerals - served as primary 
points of contact between family and community, centre and periphery, 
and between men or women and God, Their rhythms and messages 
were made familiar through frequent reiteration. (Cressy 1997: 2) 


ome rituals provoked principled opposition. In parts of England, the 
itan reformers were highly critical of the ritual of ‘churching’ of 
Mothers a month after childbirth, a ceremony that marked the end 
their privileged lying-in period. One reformer listed it as ‘No. 55” 
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of the serious errors of the Church of England! Nevertheless, in 
Elizabethan Salisbury more than three-quarters of mothers 
churched (Cressy 1993; 115). 

That the Church controlled the fate of the soul after death 
0 widely accepted that midwives were taught a simple formula 
baptizing babies who were not expected to live long enough to r 
a priest. In writing of the various sacraments, Keith Thomas 
“Before a man died , . . he was extended . . . extreme unction, wherely 
the recipient was anointed with holy oil and tendered the viati 
In the eyes of everyone this was a dreadful ritual...’ (1978: 4] 
Rituals that are not widely believed in hardly inspire dread, 

Nor is it difficult to find other evidence of the strength of Chris 
anity’s grip on popular consciousness.” Despite the Church insis 
that ultimate salvation was a freely given gift of God’s grace, the k 
of the Middle Ages was obsessed with the idea that the prayers of 
living could speed the soul on its way. In 1546 Gilbert Kirk of Ex« 
bequeathed 4d to each householder in St Mary Arches parish ‘to pray 
to Our Lord God to have mercy on my soul and all Christian sox 
Robert Hone donated 1d to each spectator at his burial in return fa 
their prayers and forgave his debtors on the condition that they pray 
for him. He also left 12d to each of his godchildren ‘to say a 
Noster, Ave and Creed, praying for my soul’ (Whiting 1989: 70). 
merely wealthy left large sums to pay for Masses after death, 
days later, and on the anniversary of their demise: Joan, Lady Cobhan 
paid for 7,000 Masses to be said after her death. The extremely wealt 
ensured an indefinite future of Masses by establishing ‘chantries’. 
survey of twenty English parishes in the sixteenth century fount 
2,118 chantries or similar foundations (Harper-Bill 1996: 68). Richa 
earl of Arundel, ‘left the enormous sum of 1,000 marks to mainta 
prayers for his soul in Arundel castle’ (Keen 1990: 274). The wealthy 
who were philanthropic as well as devout would attach an almsho 
or a school to the chantry and thus reinforce the prayers of the pries 
with those of the generous recipients of their charity. 

Concern for the soul was widespread in every social stratum. Tho 
who could not buy post-mortem services on their own banded togethe 
in guilds and fraternities, To quote from the rules of the guild of 
George at Lynn: 


Ordained it is, that what brother or sister be dead of this fraternity, the 
alderman shall am... .all the company ...men and women, that is 
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thin the town, to come 10 the exequies of him or her that dead 
"_.and be ready to bear them to church, and to offer for the soul as 
Be er vo do fr te Bond. An tivo ordained es that what 
fer of sister s0 ever be dead of this fraternity, he shall have said for 
soul 60 masses, (Keen 1990: 275) 


we will see from survey data presented in the next chapter, 

Britons no longer share a dread of hell. Quite what they believe 
gut the soul is a more difficult matter, but George Orwell made a 
.g point in the 1940s when, with a certain rhetorical flourish, he 


ote! 


Now, I find it very rare to meet anyone, of whatever background, who 
“admits to believing in personal immortality. Stil, think it quite likely 
that if you asked everyone the question and put pencil and paper in his 
hands, a fairly large number... would admit the possibility that after 
death there might be ‘something’. The point... is that the belief, such 
fs itis, hasn’t the actuality it had for our forefathers. Never, literally 
ynever in recent years, have I met anyone who gave me the impression 
‘of believing in the next world as firmly as he believed in the existence 
of, for instance, Australia, Belief in the next world does not influence 
conduct as it would if it were genuine. With that endless existence 
beyond death to look forward to, how trivial our tives here would 
seem! Most Christians profess to believe in Hell, Yet have you ever met 
@ Christian who seemed as afraid of Hell as he was of cancer? Even 
‘very devout Christians will make jokes about Hell. They wouldn’t make 
jokes about leprosy, or RAF pilots with their faces burnt away: the 
subject is too painful. (1998: 152) 


Consider the lengths to which people went to avoid blaspheming. 
OF note the institution of swearing oaths on the Bible. How could 
hose who wished to ensure that the truth was told have for centuries 
insisted that an oath be sworn with one hand on the Holy Book 

ss it was very widely believed that the Bible was not like other 
ks and that there was a God who would punish those who lied 
inder oath? That we are now cynical of such testimony when for 
nturies our ancestors were not surely shows that their attitude to 
Bible was not ours. 

We might also note that the habit that is often invoked as proof of 

corruption of the pre-Reformation Christian Church — the sale of 


indulgences ~ actually testifies to the popular power of religion. People 


id not have paid considerable sums of money to be easily relieved 
of the burden of their sins if they had not believed, first, that there 
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was a God who would punish them for those sins and, secondly, 
the Church had the power to intervene of their behalf. 

‘As well as dominating significant rights of passage, the Chur 
imposed its calendrical structure on the seasons of the year. The work 

ing year was marked by festivals and feasts, many of pre-Christiay 
origins, which the Church had taken over: Plough Monday, Cand 
mas, Shrovetide, Lady Day, Palm Sunday, Easter, Hocktide, May Da 
Whitsuntide, Lammas, Michaelmas, All Hallows and Christmas. Rent 

events were dated from 
the nearest saint's day (Harrison 1984: 156). Of course, as Hartison 
Collinson (1982) and others note, none of this directly tells us muel 
about what went on in the hearts and minds of ordinary people, buy 
there are two obvious responses to such agnosticism. First, it applies 
as much to almost everything we as social scientists claim to kno 
Secondly, to shift from a humble agnosticism to the assertion that the 
Church’s domination of the physical, social, political and economic 
landscape had no corresponding effect on the consciousness of th 
people is to deny all that we know about socialization. Can we really 
believe that people whose lives were organized by the calendar of 
Church, whose art, music and literature were almost entirely rel 
gious, who were taught the basic prayers, who regularly attended 
church services, and for whom the priest was the most powerful pers 
after their temporal lord, were untouched by religious beliefs and 
values? 

Furthermore, we can note that the common people were suff 
ciently religious that they not only supported the conventions of 
Church in the normal round of their lives. Religion also figured 
their periodic rebellions against the established order. Most uprisings 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had at their core gric 
ances over changes in the organization of agriculture, but many 
included elements of religious dissent, In Devon and Cornwall 
1549, the rebels of the Western rising ‘repudiated the English Prayet 
Book and demanded the restoration of the Roman Catholic mass 
ceremonies . .. Ket’s revolt later in the same summer was noticeabl 
anti-clerical and the new Prayer Book was used in the daily servi 
on Mousehold Heath’ (Harrison 1984: 162). So Ket’s rebels held dail 
services; the miners who struck for a year in 1984 did not, 

In summary, Bernhard Hamilton's judgement of the impact of Chris- 
tianity seems sensible: ‘The medieval world was Christian in the sense 
that everybody shared a common understanding of the world in which 
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y lived based on Christian premises, Only the very learned had full 


yerybody knew the Our Father’, that ‘People in the Middle Ages 

willing to spend considerable sums of money in payment for 

“, that ‘Everybody believed that man had an immortal soul’ 

id that “Most people seem to have accepted that it was necessary to 

make reparation to God for serious and wilful sins either in this life 
the next’ (1986: 106), 


What historians show: Supernaturalism 


he further point overlooked by critics of the secularization paradigm 
{gthat the challenge posed by Thomas, the only British historian cited 
such revisionists as Stark and Iannaccone, is limited to an argu- 
nent about the authority of the Christian Church. In showing the 
extent to which pre-Christian superstitions and magical practices con- 
tinued alongside orthodox Christianity, Thomas amply illustrates the 
importance of those superstitions. Church officials may have despaired 
i the perversions of their teachings peddled by the laity, and at the 
relics peddled by pardoners (Chaucer's Canterbury Tales offers a fine 
llustration of that trade), but for the secularization paradigm what 
tters is that superstition was widespread and effective. Horoscopes 
‘were read, not just as a bit of fun, as a giggle or even as a cause for 
mination, but as a taken-seriously guide to action, Spells were cast 
to ward off dangers. Amulets were worn as protection against ailments, 
ly relics were venerated and used as sources of magical powers. 
Belief in the Devil was strong and widespread, as was the correspond- 
belief that the Church had the power to protect against evil: 
“People wanted their houses blessed, their fields blessed, their food 
blessed, their weapons blessed” (K. Thomas 1978: 32). St Agatha’s 
Jetters, an inscription placed on tiles, bells or amulets, was a protect- 
ive against fire. ‘In addition, there were exorcisms to make the fields 
fertile; holy candles to protect farm animals; and formal curses to drive 
way caterpillars and rats and to kill weeds’ (K. Thomas 1978: 35). 


—E Conclusion 


Thave attempted to summarize the weight of evidence about religion 
in Britain before and shortly after the Reformation. The domination 
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of the Church cannot be denied. What is at issue is the extent 1 
which its social power had corresponding resonances within the con 


; much more preoccupied with supernatural beliefs and practices, 
ij accorded them more significance than it does now’ (1975: 79). If, 


sciousness of ordinary people. While all historians necessarily adm 
to a degree of agnosticism, even the most sceptical document a degr 
of popular involvement with institutional religion far greater 
anything found in contemporary Britain, It is also clear from 


practising orthodox Christianity, they were doing something else th 
unless we are going to subscribe to an excessively narrow Protest 
definition, we would still call religion. 

‘To summarize my argument in a few sentences, I conclude 
the new revisionists have misunderstood what is required by 
secularization paradigm. The case does not require that the sta 
point of the comparative description be a society of theologi 


ideology. It does not require that what Peter Berger (in the US ti 
of the book published in Britain as The Social Reality of Religion (1969) 
called the ‘sacred canopy’ be particularly Christian. Nor does it 
quire that the sacred canopy be an ideological straitjacket. 

‘Two mistakes are commonly made by those who set up the stra 


man of the ‘Golden Age’. First, they anachronistically import to a 


world in which high religion was primarily a matter of a small g 


Protestant vision of enthusiastic true believers and then, when th 
find few such believers, mistakenly conclude that premodern Brit 


was irreligious. Secondly, the revisionists are fond of historians (suc 
as Thomas) who focus on the struggles of the Christian Church 


between the official teachings of the Church and the bastardized magica 
and superstitious uses to which the common people put what 
took from Christianity. They thus tend to be impressed by illustratio 
of the institutional weakness of the Church and, as well as exagg 
ating that weakness, miss the fact that the very same evidence shows 
the common people inhabiting a thoroughly supernaturalistic world 
This is what is at the heart of the paradigm. What is required in the 
contrast between the past and the present is that there be an iden- 
tifiable difference in the popularity and salience of beliefs, actions and 
institutions that assume the existence of supernatural entities 
powers of action, or impersonal powers or processes possessed of moral 
Purpose. As Wilson put it: ‘All that needs be asserted is that soci 


hhave lost’ and our world as respectively ‘religious’ and ‘secular’, 


.d of thinking in terms of dominant ideologies, we think of 
jasive worldviews, it seems quite proper to describe the ‘world we 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Science and 
Secularization 


Introduction a 


Many of the misunderstandings of the secularization case stem from 
the views of liberal Christians being mistakenly imputed to sociolo- 
gists. Many more stem from a failure to appreciate the nature of much 
sociological explanation. Both errors combine in thinking about the 
links between science and religion. In 1973 a leading liberal Protestant 
theologian James Barr wrote The Bible in the Modern World, just one 
of thousands of works that took it for granted that people who can. 
generate electricity, understand genetics and travel beyond the pull of 
the earth’s gravity will not believe in the supernatural. The assump- 
tion that scientific advances have made religion (or at least a certain 
kind of religion) impossible is very widely shared. Every year, at the 
start of my sociology of religion course, I ask a fresh cohort of students 
what they believe causes secularization; science always figures high 
on their list of answers. 

There are certainly enough well-known battles (the early church and 
the movements of the planets; Victorian church-leaders and evolution) 
to sustain the impression that science and religion confront each other 
in a zero-sum contest and hence that it is the growth of the former 
that has diminished the latter. Sociologists are not immune to this, 
mistake. Rodney Stark, for example, who should know better, says of 
the secularization paradigm: ‘implicit in all versions, and explicit in 
most, is the claim that of all aspects of modernization, it is science 
that has the most deadly implications for religion (Stark and Finke 
2000: 61). 

If we go back far enough, we can find sociologists who subscribe to 
the zero-sum model. It is certainly the case that nineteenth-century 
Frenchman Auguste Comte thought science the enemy of primitive 
superstition and Herbert Spencer probably agreed. Sigmund Freud 
certainly did but then he was not a sociologist. The position of Emile 
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Durkheim, Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch is less clear, but there is no 
doubt about the views of post-1960 theorists of secularization. Peter 
Berger talks a great deal about technological consciousness and bureau- 
racy; he barely discusses science. Bryan Wilson’s two major exposi- 
tions of the secularization paradigm — Contemporary Transformations of 
Religion (1976a) and Religion in Secular Society (1966) — hardly mention 
science and in neither is it important enough to merit a subheading 
or an entry in the index. David Martin does not blame science for 
secularization nor does Roy Wallis (who wrote extensively on the socio- 
logy of science and consistently argued that scientific and religious 
beliefs should be treated in the same way by the social scientist). In 
my Religion in the Modern World 1 leave science to the end of my ex- 
planation and introduce the topic by saying: ‘I do not actually think 
that science has directly contributed much to secularization’ (Bruce 
1996a: 48). Mature reflection causes me to recoil at the spurious 
‘actually’ but I stand over the judgement. 

As chapter 1 shows, sociological explanations rarely rest on the direct 
competition of ideas, because we are well aware that the intrinsic merits 
{or otherwise) of any idea, perspective or ideology are usually only a 
small part of their success or failure, Their plausibility is a complex 
social construction in which social relations with the person. group or 
institution promoting the idea is a major consideration, as are the wider 
resonances of the idea. Darwinism convinced many Americans, not 
because, having examined the case in detail, they found it well sup- 
ported by the weight of evidence, but because the very idea of evolu- 
tion resonated with the self-confidence and growing prosperity of the 


era. Also relevant is the role of repetition. Ideas that are endlessly 
represented in communal rituals and ceremonies are more persuasive 


than those that are not. Modern sociological explanations, in so far as 


they treat science as an important variable, suppose its effects to be 


mediated by many other factors; the embodiment of rationality in 
bureaucratic organization, for example, or the role of technology in 
reducing our sense of being at the mercy of fate. And most socio- 
logical explanations also suppose that some separate explanation of 
the weakening address of religion is required, because we know that 
people who have a powerful desire to believe, who are thoroughly 
socialized into a particular worldview, and who can construct appro- 


priate sustaining social institutions, are well able to maintain their faith 
despite what an outsider might take to be overwhelming refutation. 
A simple example is the persistence of millenarian movements such 
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as the Seventh-Day Adventists and the Jehovah’s Witnesses after 
world failed to end on cue. 


The paradox 


Were it the case that science and religion compete in a zero-sum 
game, it should also be the case that those most exposed to the 
former, natural scientists, should be less conventionally religious than, 
those not so exposed. There is some evidence for that, Stark (1963) 
and Vaughan et al. (1966) show that when scientists are religious 
they tend to be members of liberal denominations rather than cone 
servative sects. In 1996 Larson and Witham repeated a landmark 
survey of the religious beliefs of two groups of US scientists. In 1914 
James H. Leuba surveyed 1,000 natural scientists, randomly selected, 
He found that 58 per cent expressed disbelief or doubt in the existence 
of God. As we see in table 5.1, the figure rose to 74 per cent for a 
subsample of 400 ‘greater scientists’ (Larson and Witham 1998: 313), 
Leuba repeated the survey twenty years later and found that the 
percentages had risen to 67 for the larger sample and 85 for the more 
eminent scientists. In 1998 Larson and Witham repeated the elite part 
of the original study by surveying all 517 members of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Their results are presented alongside Leuba’s in 
table 5.1. Only 7 per cent of this elite group of US scientists said they 
believed in God. The comparable figure for the population at large is 
over 90 per cent (Inglehart et al. 1998: V166). Only 8 per cent said 
they believed in human immortality. A British study describes 34 per 
cent of a sample of scientists as atheistic, which is at least in line with 
and probably significantly higher than the national average (see tables 
10.1 and 10.2). 

The second half of my paradox is not supported by any survey 
evidence, It rests solely on my impressions of thirty years of research 
with a wide variety of conservative evangelical Protestant groups, 
particularly those formed by students. Medical and science students 
played some part in the first wave of evangelistic activity in British 
universities at the end of the nineteenth century but they were par- 
ticularly prominent in recreating a national organization in the 1920s, 
after the Student Christian Movement (SCM) abandoned its initial 
conservative evangelical basis and became liberal and ecumenical, 
‘The evangelistic Christian Unions created in Bristol, Edinburgh, the 
Queen's University of Belfast, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Liverpool, Newcastle 
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‘The religious beliefs of US ‘greater’ scientists, 1914, 1933 and 


Religious belief 1914 1933 1998 


Belief in personal God 
Personal belief 28 15 7 
‘Doubt o agnosticism 21 7 a 
Personal disbelief 53 68 n 


Belief in human immortality 


Personal belief 35 18 8 
Doubt or agnosticism 44 29 B 
Personal disbetiet 25 33 7 


‘Source; adapted from Larson and Witham (1998). 


and London were all started up by medical students. Even in Oxford 
and Cambridge, where there were proportionately fewer medical 
students, they were influential. When the patrons of such student 
bodies were not ordained clergymen or professional evangelists, they 
were almost invariably medical men or natural scientists. When the 
Cambridge Christian Union celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 1927, 
the Jubilee Breakfast was chaired by the Master of Trinity College, the 
celebrated physicist J, J. Thomson. Douglas Johnson, a medical student 
who became the first full-time secretary of the Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship (IVE, as the evangelical alternative to the SCM was later known), 
said: ‘It remained something of an enigma to the SCM leaders that 
some of the distinguished seniors were sympathetic to the Evangelicals. 
‘They, however, would pass it off with the comment that scientists and 
medicals, however well trained, would not know any better theolo- 
ically’ (1979: 153). Three of the first eight pamphlets published by 
the IVF were written by Sir Ambrose Fleming, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at University College; three were the work of Professor 
Albert Carless, a leading surgeon. A. Rendle Short (Professor of Surgery 
at Bristol) was a tireless speaker for the IVE, as were Duncan McCallum 
Blair (Regius Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow) and Frederick W. Price 
(a cardiologist and editor of a well-known medical textbook). The one 
theologian whom Johnson can claim as a supporter of the IVF in the 
inter-war period was the Very Revd Prof. Daniel Lamont of New 
College. Edinburgh. Before his call to the ministry, Lamont had trained 
as a physicist and had worked in Lord Kelvin’s Glasgow laboratory. 


2 fant AE 
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jon by academic discipline, USA, 1969 (%) 


“Academic discipline Attendance Religious identity 
Regularly Never Religious 
attend attend conservative 
Mathematics/statistics 47 35 40 27 
Physical sciences 43 38 er 27 
Life sciences 42 36 36 29 
Social sciences 31 48 19 36 
Economics 38 a2 26 30 
Political science 32 4B 18 30 
Sociology 38 3 16 36 
Psychology 20 2 2 48 
Anthropology 5 67 n 37 


Source: Stark and Finke (2000: 53). 


Dr Martyn Lloyd-Jones, a staunch supporter of the IVE and one 
Britain's leading evangelical preachers, had trained as a doctor befor 
becoming a minister. Oliver R. Barclay, who succeeded Johnson as 
general secretary of the IVF, was a biologist. 

In reflecting on the inter-war period in British universities, John: 
wrote: ‘there had been a marked preponderance of students from the 
faculties of theology, science, medicine and sometimes engine! if 
‘The faculty of arts was poorly represented, as were also the more 
philosophical aspects of Western culture’ (1979: 248). With the addi- 
tion of the social sciences to that last sentence, the relationship 
remained to this day. Although there are many graduates and prof 
sional people in British evangelical circles, there are very few soci 
scientists and academics in the arts and humanities. 

Some US data suggest a similar relationship. In 1969 the Carns 
Commission conducted a survey of the religious beliefs of 60,000 
academics. The results are summarized in table 5.2. 

‘The figures show a strong connection between academic discipl! 
and orthodoxy. Natural scientists are considerably more likely 
social scientists to be regular churchgoers and to describe themseh 
as religiously conservative. And within the social sciences those wl 
methods most closely mirror those of the natural sciences ~ economi 
— are more conservative than sociologists or anthropologists (St 
and Finke 2000: 53). 

So, if we summarize the above and simplify, we have two 
positions, Most scientists are not religious. Among one major group 
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conservative Christians, scientists are much more common than social 
‘Gcentists. I might add that others have found a similar relationship 
for Islam. Dekmejian notes: ‘university students and graduates with 

jalizations in science and technical fields are more prone to be 
attracted to fundamentalism: than those with humanistic backgrounds’ 
(1995: 47). 

In his history of the IVE, Johnson offers three sorts of explanation 

for the over-representation of scientists and medical students (1979: 
111-13). The first is practical. The extended career required to qualify 
asa doctor meant that medical students tended to be more mature 
and self-confident. They also stayed students for longer, which meant 
hat they had greater opportunity for such involvement and were 
more likely to be invited to take on leadership roles by the other 
students who were only too well aware of the practical difficulties 
of maintaining organizational continuity in a field where a third of 
members left every year. 
Johnson's second explanation concerns socialization and motive. 
Many medical students were committed evangelicals before going to 
university; they were studying medicine because they wanted to engage 
in some sort of Christian service, either at home or in a mission field. 
For such students, evangelical identity came before choice of aca- 
demic discipline. At first sight, this might seem to make the subject 
of this chapter redundant. If religious faith comes before academic 
socialization, then there is no need to consider the role of science in 
shaping religious beliefs, but, of course, the question remains, even if 
it can now be rephrased as follows: if it is the case that science is a 
threat to Christian faith (especially of a conservative variety), how 
‘were a sufficient number of young evangelicals able to survive their 
medical training without losing that faith? The presence of so many 
medics (and the relative absence of students and graduates of the arts, 
humanities and social sciences) in British evangelical circles remains 
‘an interesting intellectual problem. 

Although he does not address this question directly, in commenting 
on other aspects of the formation of the IVF, Johnson does suggest a 
third answer. 


E The resolution 


The explanation of the paradox can be found if we move from the 
apparent clash between certain scientific findings (such as the age of 
the earth, the origins of species and so on) and the traditional teachings 
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of the Christian tradition and concentrate instead on more abst 
assumptions about the nature of knowledge or what we might 
cognitive styles. 

Johnson's account of debates within what became the Inter-Vz 
Fellowship about the organization's 
vertently revealing: ‘The future medical missionaries in most of 
universities were always in the vanguard of evangelistic activity 
advocacy of a crystal clear basis of belief and principle for Christian 
action’ (1979; 112). Leading the movement ‘to enshrine the essent 


were the students of the London medical schools, who ‘repeatedly 
put on the spot’ some of the leading clergy and ministers of Londo 
and their theological student colleagues. The medics were ‘suspicio 
of any ambiguity when reference was made to the authority of th 
Bible or the central facts of the gospel. They wanted no stone 
unturned in order to find what was essential’ (1979: 122; emphasis in 
the original). 

It is first necessary to distinguish between the epistemologies o 


liberal and conservative Protestantism. For the conservative Protestant, 


the Bible is the authoritative source of all knowledge and we mi 
begin by grasping how conservatives view the Bible, Although itis 
crude we can contrast empiricist and interpretative perspectives. 
empiricist sees the mind as ‘the initially empty and passive receptor 


of impressions or “ideas” through the organs of sense’ (Benton 1977; 
22), The world simply flows into the head of the observer, who perhay 
selects by attention but adds nothing by way of interpretation. 
meaning of sense data inhere in those data themselves. Trees are t 
by virtue of their treeness. 

An interpretative view of perception would argue that such na 


reception of sense data is not possible. For American pragmatists such 
‘as Mead, James and Dewey, meaning was something we conferred 
objects as we made sense of them in terms of some scheme or pl 
of action involving those data (Rock 1979: 59-82). What things me 
depends on what we may intend to do with them and thus the 
object may have different meanings for different people. To borro 
Blumer's example (1966: 10-12), a tree is not the same thing to 
lumberjack, a botanist, a painter and a fugitive from a search pa 
These alternative views of perception illuminate the central divi 
between conservative and liberal Protestantism (and can be extended 
to conservative and liberal wings of most major religious traditions). 
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‘the conservative view of the Bible and how itis to be read is classically 
jricst. Conservatives do not see themselves as adding anything by 
‘way of interpretation. Though not always an easy task, interpretation 
simply @ matter of finding the correct meaning. Biblical literalists 
‘pelieve that ‘the semantic effect of these words as directly formed in 
‘the mind of an English reader formed a direct and not a mediated 
‘ranscript of God's intention’ (Barr 1977: 210). The reader does not 
‘confer meaning on the words and phrases; they simply leave impres- 
sions on the mind like animal prints on sand. This view of reading 
explains the common conservative concern for a particular interpreta- 
tion of the Bible: the King James or Authorized version. Conservative 
jntellectuals would offer a more sophisticated defence and argue that 
translation is a creative process; that the men who produced the King 
James version were more completely filled with the Holy Spirit and 
hence better minded in their work and that they were better linguists 
and hence more likely to be accurate. The point about the spirit in 
which the work was done is often given a negative twist so that the 
errors of other translations are explained by the malign motives of 
their producers, So the Jerusalem Bible is dismissed as a papist plot 
and some American fundamentalists regard the Revised Standard 
Version as the product of a Jewish conspiracy (Gasper 1963: 72). But 
the attitude of many conservatives is far simpler ~ the King James 
version is correct ~ and is humorously expressed in the apocryphal 
story of the man who said that, if the King James version of the Old 
Testament was good enough for Jesus to quote, it was good enough 
for him. 

Such a preservationist attitude towards a particular translation is not 
shared by liberals, because they are already committed to an interpret- 
ative epistemology. Given that meaning is at least partly the produce 
of the reader’s activity, meaning can change. What the gospel meant 
to Reformation divines and what it means to us will differ. Indeed, it 
‘must, if we are to find it plausible. Hence the supposed unchanging 
core of the faith must be ‘represented’ anew for each generation. 

To say that conservatives have an empiricist epistemology does not, 
of course, mean that they take every part of the Bible literally. No 
fundamentalist thinks that the ‘Lamb of God’ would be good with 
mint sauce. Conservatives understand metaphor and allegory. The 
difference is that the conservative asserts that the text itself tells us 
what is metaphorical; the liberal supposes that all texts are in some 
senses metaphorical. 
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reader is taken to the point where it is assumed that the 
response follows entirely automatically from the mechanical fact of 
reading. In one sermon US evangelist Billy Graham challenged the 
audience to sit down with the Gospel of John, read it through five times 


is all. It is only a short step to supposing that even reading is not 
necessary. Anita Bryant, a leading American gospel singer of the 19705 
and anti-Gay Rights campaigner, said: ‘I've heard weird stories all over 
the world about where people have gone to some weird places and 
people have been saved just by seeing a torn page of the Bible on the 
floor’ (1978: 92). 

Further vital differences can be found in the conservative and liberal 
views of discovering patterns. How do we know, when we sense an 
orderliness to what we perceive, if the pattern is actually there outside 
us or if it is a function of our ordering what we see? I sense that a 
series of events shows my colleagues are conspiring against me. Is 
that an accurate reading of the signs or is it paranoia? The conserva 
ive Protestant with his belief in divine creation and divinely ordained 
Providence supposes that the patterns are real and external, In contrast, 
the liberal sees a lot of orderliness as a function of the ordering mind. 
This is all of a part with the general liberal Christian rewriting of 
Christianity to make what were once taken to be external realities 
into psychological states. Heaven and hell are reworked as ‘peace of 
mind’ and ‘alienation’. The white-bearded patriarchal God is put inside 
us as some variant of Tillich’s ‘ground of our being’, 

A major advantage of an empiricist epistemology is that it allows 
arithmetic. If the meaning and significance of any object or sense 
datum varied with the perceiver, then it would not be possible mean- 
ingfully to treat objects as things that could be added up. Billy Graham 
demonstrated the importance of ‘bread’ by telling his audience that 
the word is used nineteen times in just one chapter of the Book of 
John, In another sermon he said ‘the end is coming. Jesus predicted 
it 318 times in the New Testament’ (Coomes 1973: 76). The fascinat- 
ing feature of this is the use of exact numbers. 

The fondness for arithmetic combines with the belief that the pat- 
tems we perceive are external realities to produce the sort of literature 
common to evangelical Christian organizations. A Campus Crusade 


for Christ pamphlet tells us that there are four (not three or five) 
spiritual laws, There are four (not three or five) steps to being filled 


On some occasions the conservative notion of the non-interpreting 


and then ask for salvation. Understanding is not a problem. Reading 
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with the Holy Spirit. Of course, dividing complex realities into neat 
‘and memorable packages is something that all of us engaged in per- 
suasion do frequently, but my reading of evangelical literature and 
thirty years of listening to fundamentalist preaching convinces me 
that this mode of thought is, for evangelicals, not merely a pedagogic 
convenience. While the liberal sees himself as sorting material for 
persuasive purposes, the conservative thinks he is discovering innate 
orderliness. 

This account of the cognitive style of conservative Protestantism 
suggests a reconciliation with a certain sort of science: the inductionism 
pioneered by Francis Bacon and described by Karl Popper in his Logic 
‘of Scientific Discovery (1978) as the ‘bucket’ theory of science. Facts are 
collected up and when you have enough of them you have an explana- 
tion. Historians, philosophers and sociologists of science have done 
much to weaken faith in inductionism, but, I suspect, it is still at the 
heart of most views of science held by science undergraduates, lay 
people and those working in the ‘applied’ sciences. For brevity let us 
distinguish mundane from advanced science, With few exceptions (for 
example, J. J. Thomson), most British conservative Protestants have 
acquired their science at the peripheries of the enterprise: Ambrose 
Fleming was an electrical engineer and most IVF patrons were doctors. 
Although he does not accept the critical spirit in which it was intended, 
and goes on to show the shallowness of much liberal rhetoric, Johnson. 
reports the liberal Christian view that: IVF supporters were mostly 
drawn from what were really the applied sciences in which the stu- 
dent was never compelled to think at the deeper levels of the true 
intellectual’ and adds “There may have been some truth in that’ (1979: 
248). 

‘The conservative Protestant inhabits a world of hard empirical reality 
=a world where facts are separate from interpretations. There is thus 
a basic resonance between the cognitive styles or operating assump- 
tions of evangelicalism and Baconian mundane science. We can see 
this very clearly in the teaching styles associated with each. Evangelicals 
see themselves as transmitting a body of facts. The laws of God and 
the evidences for those laws are passed from one generation to the 
next by instruction. There are no better illustrations than the catech- 
isms that were once standard in Catholic and Protestant churches 
but are now used only by the most conservative elements of those 
confessions. Ian Paisley’s Free Presbyterian Church, for example, still 
encourages its young people to memorize the questions and answers 
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of the Shorter Catechism, the document developed by British Presbyter. 
ians in the seventeenth century as a handy breval. In the same way, 
the fundamental laws of physics and chemistry are taught to school- 
children, Both evangelicals and geographers can test knowledge with 
multiple-choice exam questions. 

It is worth saying a few words about creationism and creation, 
science. In chapter 11 I treat the creation science now popular with 
the religious right in the USA as a rebranding of traditional Christian 
beliefs in a language designed to win advantages in the courts, When 
William Jennings Bryan fought with Clarence Darrow over Darwin= 
ian evolution in the courtroom of Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1925, he 
said bluntly that, if science and the Bible were in conflict, he would 
believe the Bible every time: ‘It is better to trust in the Rock of Ages 
than to know the age of rocks; it is better to know he is close to the 
heavenly father than to know how far the stars in heaven are apart’ 
(Marsden 1980; 212). In the 1970s, evangelicals presented their case 
in a very different way. They argued that the Genesis 1-12 account 
of the origins of the world and species by ‘special creation’ was every 
bit as compatible with the scientific evidence (properly understood) as 
Darwinian evolution. With good reason I argue that creationists 
changed their presentational style when they realized that theocratic 
claims would not work in US courts. Current US interpretations of 
the separation of church and state prevent any public policy being 
justified on the grounds that God requires it. This story could be read 
as cynicism on the part of the creationists but that would be inappro- 
priate, Although the rebranding of creation science was consciously 
undertaken for presentational reasons, it was possible because the 
creationists really do believe that the biblical account of creation is 
compatible with the best science. 


Conclusion me | 


Much more could be said, but the central point is simple and need not 
be laboured. That science and religion may clash over specific pro- 
positions about the nature of the world should not cause us to miss 
the similarities of cognitive style and epistemology. As Marsden put 

‘Far from emphasizing the irrational, fundamentalists characteristic- 
ally presented their faith as being the exact representation of biblically. 
revealed matters of fact for which could be claimed the highest posit- 


ive standards of scientific objectivity’ (1980: 138). In explaining the 
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‘over-representation of science and technical students among Islamic 
fundamentalists, Dekmejian made a similar connection when he pointed 
to ‘the attractiveness of the certainty inherent in the exact sciences as 
‘opposed to the analytical and speculative nature of the humanities 
and social sciences’ (1995: 47). 

This chapter has been intended as part of an attempt to correct a 
‘common misunderstanding of the secularization paradigm. As T said 
jn the introduction, no contemporary sociologist of religion argues 
that Christianity has been fatally undermined by science. In chapter 
1 I suggested that the primary secularizing effects of science came not 
from its direct refutation of religious ideas but through the general 
encouragement to a rationalistic orientation to the world that science 
has given; the embodiment of that rationalistic outlook in bureau- 
racy as the dominant form of social organization; and the role of 
technology in increasing our sense of mastery over our own fate. That 
some people are quite capable of sustaining beliefs long after the 
point where the impartial observer might suppose those beliefs refuted 
by the evidence (creationism, for example) suggests that, whatever 
the persuasiveness of science, we need a complementary explanation 
of the declining plausibility of the alternatives it is supposed to have 
displaced. 

It is worth looking again at the figures in table 5.2. It would be 
useful f0 see such surveys repeated, not just in the USA but also in 
other countries. But, if we take these data as food for thought, the 
most striking line is that for Anthropology. Here is the discipline that 
most obviously confronts its students with the fact of cultural divers- 
ity. If it does nothing else, anthropological fieldwork forces the student 
to appreciate that other people do it differently. It is also the social 
science that in the second half of the twentieth century led the way 
in arguing that all accounts and explanations were partial, the product 
of interpretation, That the anthropologists should be the least rel 
gious of various groups of academics seems entirely consistent with 
the case I have advanced in this chapter and with the thrust of the 
whole book. At the risk of trying the reader’s patience with repetition, 
Iwill again stress that the greatest damage to religion has been caused, 
not by competing secular ideas, but by the general relativism that 
supposes that all ideologies are equally true (and hence equally false). 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Easternization 
of the West 


Introduction | 


The last twenty years of the twentieth century saw a paradoxical 
change in the power of the West. It won the economic argument, 
Communism, the major alternative to Western capitalism, collapsed 
in the 1980s. Most of the world has been integrated into a global market 
for Western consumer goods. McDonald's and Coca-Cola are now genu- 
inely global brands. The West has also won the political argument, 
The reality may often fall short of the rhetoric, but almost all states 
now have liberal democratic polities. But, at the same time, the West 
has suffered a crisis of confidence in one aspect of its culture: religion, 
In the nineteenth century Britain sent out Christian missionaries to 
convert the world; it was a net exporter of its religious goods, which 

took to be self-evidently superior. Although evangelical Protestants 
in the United States still confidently try to convert the rest of the 
world, most European societies have become net importers of reli- 
gious innovations and even the United States has been considerably 
influenced by the trends 1 will describe, 

By ‘the Easternization of the West’, I do not mean the migration of 
Hindus and Buddhists to Europe and the United States. Though there 
has been some of that, the religion brought by such migrants is gener- 
ally too closely associated with their ethnic identity to appeal to Euro- 
peans and Americans, Nor am I mainly concerned with the insignificant 
numbers of Westerners who join Hindu or Buddhist movements. What 
I want to consider are two related phenomena: the importance of 
Eastern religious themes in what is usually called ‘New Age spirituality’ 
and their general spread into the wider culture. 

T will first describe what seem the major themes, explain their 
popularity, note the way that key ideas have been transformed in the 
borrowing, and then suggest that what we see is not a single social 
change but two quite different things coinciding. While the core of 
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New Agers are consciously attracted to Eastern ideas (in part because 
they are not Western), some of the apparent easternization of the 
‘West has very different origins: some Britons are becoming what 
ht call ‘Buddhist by default’, The erosion of specifically Chris- 
tian ideas has left a vague spirituality that is coincidentally similar to 
the more philosophical and less ritualistic traditions in Hinduism and 
Buddhism. 


E Eastern themes 


One of the major changes of recent decades has been the decline of 
Christian notions of time as having a beginning and an end, In the 
beginning God created the world. Sometime he will end it. Until relat- 
ively recently, Christian thinkers tried to work out, from a combina- 
tion of secular history and biblical exegesis, when exactly the serpent 
tempted Eve and apocalypse-minded fundamentalists still try to pre- 
dict the battle of Armageddon. For the Christian, the life of creation 
is, in the biggest sense, linear and directional, So too is the life of the 
individual. We are born and we die. And at the point of death we go 
to heaven or hell. All of those views have largely been discarded, 
even by mainstream Christian denominations. They are now largely 
the preserve of fundamentalist Protestant sects (though we should recall 
that in the United States fundamentalism is popular). People are now 
more likely to think of time as having origins so far back as to be 
beyond contemplation. And, unless human stupidity creates an eco- 
logical disaster, time has no end. 

‘The traditional Christian ideas of what becomes of the self after death 
are no longer binding and the stark alternative of heaven or hell 
has come apart. Surveys show that only a quarter of Britons say they 
believe in hell but twice as many say they believe in heaven (Gill 
et al. 1998). However, belief in personal immortality has not declined 
because people have consciously embraced a purely materialist con- 
ception of the self. A lot of people believe in some sort of essence that 
endures. Recent surveys show between 40 and 50 per cent of re- 
spondents saying they believe in life after death and between 50 and 
60 per cent say they believe in a soul, A survey conducted by Opinion 
Research Business (ORB) in May 2000 asked very pointedly: ‘Do you 
consider yourself solely to be a biological organism, which ceases to 
exist at death, or is there another existence after death?” Only 31 per 
cent chose the first option and 52 per cent chose the latter. 
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According to a 1947 Mass Observation study, only 4 per cent of 
Britons said they believed in reincarnation, The 1990 European Values 
Survey found 24 per cent; the 2000 ORB survey reported 25 per cent, 


Some of this apparent increase may represent confusion about terms 
Some Christians may be taking reincarnation to mean being born 
again in heaven, but that itself would be significant as a sign of a 
decline in well-informed Christian orthodoxy, Waterhouse's detailed 
study (1999) and my own impressions lead me to conclude that this 
is rarely a full-scale endorsement of the karmic model of rebirth re- 
flecting the moral quality of previous lives. It seems more a con- 
sequence of (a) experiences of having lived before; (b) some sense of 
contact with the dead; and (c) a vague hope that there is something 
about us that endures after death, Campbell notes: 


‘That proportion of the population prepared to say that they believe in 
the standard Christian beliefs concerning heaven and hell has dedtined 
considerably... However, belie in reincamation (which snot, ofcourse, 
offically part of the creed of any mainstream Christian Church), has 
actually been going up. About one-fifth of Britons subscribe 10 this 
belief, which is even more matked among the young, (1999: 36) 


Instead of the Christian's clear division between God and his crea- 

tion, and between us and the animal and material worlds, there is a 
fondness for ecological notions of the interconnectedness of every- 
thing. Where the Christian view stresses the divisions of life forms 
and worlds, the Eastern perspective argues for a fundamental unity 
beneath the surface differences. That may be a dog, but it embodies 
the same cosmic consciousness as the farmer. 

If we put together all of the above, we arrive at what is perhaps the 
core notion of New Age spirituality. God is not an external entity, ‘out 
there’. Rather, the divine is within us. In the Christian vision, the self, 
since the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, has 
been bad and only becomes good by a combination of God's gracious 
forgiveness and external discipline. The more the self is controlled 
and constrained, the better it becomes. The New Age view is almost 
the opposite. The self is essentially good (or divine or perfect). Our 
experiences ~ repressive parents, materialistic society, stifling bureau- 
cracies, competitive school system — make us bad. We can become 
good again and release our innate power by learning to strip away the 
layee and get down to the ‘real’ me, the child or God or Goddess 
within. 
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Related to this idea of an inner core of perfection, waiting to be 
tiberated, is a particular view of knowledge. New Agers have a very 
hhigh opinion of intuition and tend to disdain rational thought. This is 
‘often put in such terms as ‘trust your feelings’, ‘put your heart before 
your head’ and ‘Accept only what rings true to you’. 

‘Associated with the idea of the divine within, the interconnectedness 
of everything and the value of intuition is the frequently made claim 
that appreciation of these three principles can give access to consider- 
able power. This can be thought of in the purely secular terms em- 
ployed by some psychotherapists. By removing various sources of 
psychological problems, we can release previously constrained psychic 
‘energy and become more effective people. But in New Age circles this 
is often augmented by claims to supernatural or magical powers. The 
old Protestant Ethic idea of striving diligently as the route to material 
success has for some people been superseded. Soka Gakkai (or Nicheren 
Shoshu) promises that those who desire something (and that thing 
can be as abstract as affection or as material as a new car) can gain 
it by thinking of it while chanting a simple form of words to a piece 
of parchment with some characters drawn on it (Wilson and Dobbelaere 
1994). Prior to the 1970s, ‘training’ meant working hard to acquire 
new skills. Now promoters of such organizations as Werner Erhard’s 
est, Insight, Exegesis and the like argue that the way to material 
success is not through rational striving but through getting in touch 
with your inner self and aligning it with the rhythms of cosmic con- 
sciousness (Heelas 1996). 

‘Campbell (1999: 42-3) provides a helpful summary of the Eastern 
and Western perspectives, which, adapted slightly, I present as figure 
6.1, With good reason, Campbell believes that the principles of the 
first list are becoming popular at the expense of the principles of the 
second list, not just in New Age circles but in our culture more widely. 


L Explaining the changes 


In the final part of this chapter, I will suggest an alternative explana- 
tion of some of the above changes. It may well be that two analyt- 
ically separate things are coinciding; that at the same time as Eastern 
ideas are becoming influential, indigenous changes in the nature of 
Western religious thinking are producing attitudes and beliefs that 
appear similar to the more philosophical strands of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. That point will be reserved for the time being and 1 will 
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Figure 6.1 East and West compared 


Eastern 

Humans and nature are one. 

Spiritual and physical are one. 

Mind and body are one, 

Humans should recognize their basic oneness with nature, the 

spiritual and the mental rather than attempt to analyse, laby 

¢ategorize, manipulate, contol or consume the things of th 

* Because of their oneness with all existence, humans should feel 
‘at home’ in any place and with any person. 

+ Science and technology, at best, create an illusion of progress; 
enlightenment involves achieving a sense of oneness with the 
universal; it is a state where all dichotomies vanish, 

* Meditation, a special state of quiet contemplation, is essential to 
achieving enlightenment. 


Westem 

+ Humans have characteristic that sot them apart from nature 
and the spiritu 

+ Humans are divided ito @ body, spirit and a mind. 

+ Thore isa personal God who is over humans. 

+ Humans must contol and manipulate oture to ensure thei 
ourval 

+ Rational thought and an analytical approach to problem solvi 
should be emphasized. s ire 

+ Science and technology have given us a good life and provide 
aur main hope for an even better future 

+ ation and the competitive spt should be rowerded. 


‘Source: adapted from Campbell (1999: 42-3), 


first consider how we might explain a preference for the oriental over 
the occidental. 

We might suppose it results simply from greater contact with, and 
hence better knowledge about, these alternatives to the Christian tradi- 
tion, That is certainly the implication of Bloom’s point (2000: 9) about 
global communication. But there are two problems with a simple con- 
tact model of the diffusion of innovation. The first is logical. There is 
no reason why knowing about something should lead to taking it 
seriously or adopting it. I know about exercise and its virtues but do 
not do much of it, I know about Islam but have not become a Muslim. 
Indeed, if knowledge was sufficient for belief, then there would not 
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have been any secularization, because each generation that is less 
Christian than its predecessor grew up in a world shaped by the cul- 
ture of its parents, 

‘The second is factual. To suppose that recent improvements in in- 
ternational communication and travel explain the popularity of Eastern 
themes in the West is also to suppose that such contact is novel, But 
it is not. Perhaps because it is a small island, Britain has never been 
short of contact with the rest of the world. In the fifteenth century, 
‘cots fought alongside the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, Lithuania and 
Russia, In the sixteenth century, ‘when Ivan the Terrible was on the 
rampage in the Baltic, he picked up hundreds of Scots in Stockholm, 
who later fought for him in his campaigns against the Crimean Tatars’ 
(White 1996: 29). In the 1660s General Tam Dalyell of the Binns com- 
manded a Russian army and fought against the Turks. Patrick Gordon, 
Thomas Gordon and Samuel Greig served as admirals in the Tsarist 
navy. A century later, James Bruce, a member of the same Masonic 
Lodge as James Boswell, explored the source of the Nile and became 
an Abyssinian Captain of Horse, His five-volume Travels was a best- 
seller of its day, as were many tales of foreign parts with titles such 
as Travels from St Petersburg in Russia to Diverse Parts of Asia (Bredin 2000). 
Robert Brown of Montrose (best known for discovering the ‘Brownian 
motion’ of particles) became an army surgeon in 1794. He was the 
naturalist on the ship Investigator in the Flinders expedition, where he 
gathered data for a widely read book on flora. 

‘This sort of luminary apart, men in maritime communities have long 
sailed the world and returned with tales of the exotic. Daniel Defoe’s 
fictional castaway Robinson Crusoe was based on the real character 
of Alexander Selkirk of Largo in Fife. Most importantly for my con- 
cers, in the late nineteenth century British Christians went to Asi 
and Africa as missionaries. They not only observed other religions but 
they learnt enough about them to engage in apologetic and persuasive 
work (for example, translating the Bible into languages for which they 
first had to construct a script), And missionaries on leave toured the 
country delivering fund-raising lectures that made very many Britons 
aware of the heathenism and paganism to be found elsewhere in the 
world, In brief, many people in Britain have long known about alter- 
natives to Christianity. 

‘This suggests that it is not contact as such that has changed but the 
attitudes that people have brought to such contact. What matters is 
receptivity. Before I consider the intrinsic appeal of Eastern religious 
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‘ideas, 1 will explain why we have become more receptive to such 
notions by considering two clusters of causes of a loss of confidence 
in the Christian tradition. 


Declining confidence in the Christian heritage 


The first cluster is obvious. It is hard to remain sure that our own 
religious heritage is superior to the alternatives when those who have 
been privileged to be raised in it are giving it up. The confidence that 
produced the bulk of British missionary activity rested on a society that 
was thoroughly Christian in the general sense and was stimulated b 
the evangelical and High Church revivals of the nineteenth century, 
It was far ess easy to be bullish when the British churches had begun. 
visibly to shrink. We can explain a lot of the loss of missionary con- 
fidence by the general social changes that undermined the power and 
Popularity of the Christian churches at home, 

The second cluster is perhaps more complex. It involves both the 
new attitudes to the heathen that resulted from the intimate connec. 
tions established in the mission field and the later revulsion against 
the whole project of imperialism, This simplifies, but we can dis 
guish two populations that are relevant to the overall argument: the 
committed Christians and the middle classes outside the churches. As 
we will see, the effect of missionary work was often the opposite of 
what was initially intended, Christians went out to change the heathen 
but themselves became changed by the experience and in turn influ- 
enced the attitudes of British Christian churches in a more liberal direc. 
tion. I will consider the thinking of such people in a moment. There 
is also a quite different population that is central to my thesis: the 
New Agers. By and large such people are either deliberately opposed 
to imperialism or at least disdainful of the British Empire and its 
achievements, 

The attitudes of British imperialists to the cultures of the people they 
conquered and administered were never simple. There were at least 
two clear principles in tension and there are neatly encapsulated in 
the opening sentences of a declaration made to her Indian subjects by 
Queen Victoria 1858. After the Sepoy rebellion, she said: ‘Firmly 
relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and desire 
to impose our convictions on any of our subjects’ (Embree 1992: 151). 
‘The second part of the sentence was written by civil servants and 
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reflects the professional imperial administrator's desire for a quiet life. 
‘Victoria herself added the first two phrases as a personal declaration 
of her commitment to evangelical Protestantism. 
From their first involvement in India, the officials of the East India 
‘Company had taken the view that their primary concern was trade 
and disclaimed any great interest in trying to change religious culture 
(or much else about) those parts of India they came to control. Robert 
Dundas, who as President of the Board of Control oversaw the opera- 
tions of the Company on behalf of the British government, said in 
1808 that we had ‘virtually contracted an obligation . . . to support... . 
those establishments which have immemorially been held in rever- 
ence and deemed sacred by their subjects’ (Embree 1992: 156). William 
Wilberforce and the British evangelicals hated this laissez-faire attitude 
towards what they saw as barbarism and savagery. William Gladstone 
(himself an evangelical) was horrified when he discovered that for 
forty years the Company had been managing Hindu festivals such as 
that at Jagganath (the origins of our word ‘Juggernaut’). The Com- 
pany’s position was pragmatic. Very large numbers of people gathered 
{or religious festivals. The Company had a responsibility to manage large 
public gatherings so as to reduce the dangers of accidents. In so doing 
it was not countenancing or legitimating but merely accommodating. 
‘The division over the propriety of missions was not simply between 
the religious zealots and the religiously indifferent, Even those who 
had no doubt at all about the superiority of the Christian faith could 
have reservations. In 1796 the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland was invited to endorse the recent foundation of the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh Missionary Societies. It now seems remarkable that the 
majority declined to do so. It seems even more remarkable that they 
did so because they thought missionary work among the heathen was 
‘highly preposterous, in so far as it anticipates, nay, reverses, the order 
of nature. Men must be polished and refined in their manners before 
they can be properly enlightened in religious truths. Philosophy and 
learning must, in the nature of things, take the precedence.’ The 
Moderates were also concerned (rightly as I will argue) that evan- 
gelizing the heathen would disrupt social relations; hence missionary 
societies were ‘highly dangerous in their tendency to the good order of 
society at large’ (Morrison 1927: 36). The second largest Presbyterian 
organization had a further reason for disparaging missionary work: it 
would involve a ‘lowering of denominational testimony by promiscuous 
association’ (Morrison 1927: 37) and, again, it was proved right. What 
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Were at home profound differences in the interpretation of Christianity 
often seemed rather shallow in India or Africa. 

Concerns about good order were partly fed by the example of the 
recent revolution in France. With increased distance from the evenis 
of 1792, fear that permitting subordinate peoples to get ideas above 
their station would encourage anarchy subsided and the evangelicals 
eventually won the argument. In 1824 the Church of Scotland re. 
versed its position. Alexander Duff arrived in Calcutta in 1830 and 
founded a college that in little over a decade would grow to have 900 
students. 

_At the same time as churches were becoming more active in mis: 
sionary work, the second pincer of the evangelical attack, pressure on 
the British government, was also working. In 1813, when it faced 
opposition in parliament to having its charter renewed, the East India 
Company agreed to pay for a Church of England Bishop and three 
archdeacons. In 1838 it was prevented from supervising native reli- 
gious ceremonies, Restrictions on missionary work were removed, 
Gradually what was a religious establishment for the benefit of British 
civil servants was expanded through missionary recruitment and 
became a state-funded Church of India. In an interesting act of tolera- 
tion the government also funded dissenting Protestant and Catholic 

lergy. 

The Scottish Presbyterian Moderates who in 1796 opposed mission- 
ary work were certain that they had the true faith. They hesitated 
only because they perceived that, once the heathen became Christian, 
an important line of social demarcation would be removed. The English 
evangelicals were absolutely sure that they had the true religion. This 
does not mean they were blind to the faults of their own country, 
Contrary to the view we now have of Christian missionaries as un- 
critical promoters of Western civilization, the evangelicals were only 
too well aware of the defects of the West; after all, William Wilberforce 
and his ‘Clapham sect’ spent a lot of their time trying to reform 
industrial urban Britain (Howse 1971). The author of a 1920s promo- 
tional review of Scottish missionary work began by noting that Chris- 
tendom could be criticized for ‘its drunkenness and prostitution, its 
white slave trade, its war spirit, its mad race for riches and pleasure’, 
and adds: ‘We are not concerned to deny these charges, nor do we 
hold a brief for the defence of western civilization’, but this is just a 
preliminary to asserting that: “The vital element of difference between 
Christendom and the heathen world lies in this, that in the former 
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the powerful leaven of the gospel is at work ....In Christendom the 
Gospel is at war with vice and wickedness in every form; in heathenism 
abominable evils are wrought under the sanction of religion’ (Morrison 
1927: 14-15). 

Inspired by the 1874 missions of the American evangelists Moody 
and Sankey and by the decision in the late 1880s of seven prominent 
Cambridge students to dedicate themselves to the mission field, the 
student Volunteer Missionary Union (SVMU) was founded in Britain 
in 1892 with the aim of recruiting young middle-class men and women 
for foreign mission. Its high point came between 1893 and 1898, At 
the same time, student Christian groups with a wider remit formed 
what was first called the British Colleges Christian Union and then the 
Student Christian Movement (SCM) and the two organizations merged, 
with the SVMU becoming the ‘foreign’ department of the SCM. In 
1896 the SVMU recorded 1,038 student volunteers (832 men and 206 
women); with reference to the subject of the previous chapter, we 
might note that almost 300 of them were medical students, That year 
the SVMU adopted the slogan ‘The evangelization of the world in this 
generation’ (Tatlow 1933: 97). Evangelization was not taken to mean 
conversion (for that was the work of the Holy Spirit) nor did it mean 
the hurried proclamation of the gospel. 


We understand it to mean that the Gospel should be preached intlligibly 
and intelligently to every soul in such a manner that the responsibility 
for its acceptance shall no longer rest upon the Christian Church, but 
‘upon each man for himself, Hence the Watchword is perfectly in har- 
mony with the leavening influences, educational, medical and pastoral, 
now in operation in the mission-field. (Tatlow 1933: 98) 


Such qualifications were written into the resolution of the Liverpool 
Conference because (for quite the opposite of the reasons given by 
the reluctant Presbyterians in 1786) some students argued that evan- 
gelism should take second place to general betterment, Nonetheless, 
all were unanimous that Christianity was superior to alternatives, 
that Christians had a duty to evangelize the world, and that the 
conversion of the whole world was perfectly possible if Western 
Christians would only accept their responsibilities. 

Such confidence was short lived. A 1916 conference reported that, 
while the number of full-time students in Britain had increased con- 
siderably over the previous two decades, membership of the SCM had 
grown only slightly, and the number of missionary Volunteers had 
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remained static. Already the explanation was being given that ‘man 
who do not suspect themselves of any disloyalty to Christ have tn. 
consciously or half-consciously drifted into the position where 

do not really believe in the final and universal message of the gospel 
of Christ’ (Jackson 1980: 52). The American Robert Wilder, one of the 
‘most influential promoters of missionary work, said: ‘Change has come 
over the evangelical world in the past few decades. To the generation 
of which few now remain there was no question that souls without 
Christ were perishing. Now, however, some hesitate’ (Broomhall 1966: 
1). 

Ironically one of the main causes of such hesitation was the ex. 
perience of working in the mission field. Alexander Duff said: ‘We 
need to be wary how we thrust upon our Eastern converts anything 
that is solely of ourselves and not of Christ, for it is their own Christ 
they must find’ (Jackson 1980: 87). A leading ideologue of missions, 
J. W. Farquhar, went so far as to consider replacing the Old Testament 
with selections of Hindu scriptures, a clever idea that flattered the 
Indians by accepting that Hinduism could be as good a preparation for 
the true gospel as the religion of the ancient Jews, while nonetheless 
Presenting Christianity as trumping Hinduism. When it was first 
Published in 1915 his Crown of Hinduism was regarded as dangerously 
avant-garde, because it found virtues in Hinduism and described it 
not as a damnable heresy but as an incomplete perception of the 
truth (Jackson 1980: 94), 

Christian missionaries could not remain indifferent to the social and 
material conditions of the heathen. Inevitably they were drawn into 
providing education, medical help, trade networks, technical expertise 
and social work, Such peripheral activities may initially have been 
Promoted in an instrumental spirit (show the heathen the Christian 
God could deliver), but they developed their own impetus and came to 
be viewed as virtuous in their own right, 

‘Two things happened in that process, The first is that, merely by 
educating Indians, the missionaries reduced the social distance between 
them and the objects of their evangelical activity and came to think 
better of them: hence the increasing appeal of Farquhar's respectful 
approach to Hinduism, At the same time, the educational work took 
on a life of its own. 1 was necessary to improve the natives so that 
they could appreciate the true religion. To win the confidence of high 
caste Hindus, who thought themselves second to no one, the con- 
versionist ethos had to be toned down, Educating became an end in 
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itself. That tendency was amplified by the rapid growth of the Christian 
colleges, which become popular so quickly that they had to recruit 
‘non-Christian staff. When this was coupled with a growing sense of 
national consciousness among even those Indians who were sympa- 
thetic to Christianity, it undermined the certainty that was once the 
spur to missionary work, Indians ceased to be viewed as the objects 
of Christian endeavour and became partners in a collaborative enter- 
prise that outgrew its evangelistic roots, A, 

‘The extent of the change can be seen in W. E. Hocking’s Rethinking 
Missions: A Laymant's Enquiry after One Hundred Years, which represented 
the thinking of the 1930s. As Neill summarizes it: 


‘The task of the missionary today... isto see the best in other religions, 
to help the adherents of those religions to discover, or rediscover, all 
that is best in their own traditions, to cooperate with the most active 
and vigorous elements in the other traditions in social reform and in 
the purification of religious expression. The aim should not be 
conversion ... Cooperation is to replace aggression. (1975: 456) 


The end result of a century of Christian missionary activity was a 
return to a position not all that different from the pragmatic laissez~ 
faire of the East India Company. One difference, of course, was that 
the missionary work had succeeded to the extent of establishing viable 
Christian churches in foreign fields, and, as I have noted, the close ties 
between the clergy of such churches and those of the home churches 
undermined the easy division between the Christian British and the 
heathen foreigners, a division already fatally weakened by the decline 
in the membership and confidence of the churches in Britain. 


The loss of Empire 


Our current hostility to the British Empire leads to inaccurate stereo- 
typing. In particular, it causes us mistakenly to see Christian mis- 
sions as simply the cultural justification for commercial and military 
exploitation, As I have noted, missionaries were often vocal critics of 
imperialism and by the time the fabric of the Empire started to un- 
ravel there was little regret in the churches, which were usually ahead 
of the government in granting autonomy to the native enterprises 
they had helped found. S 

India gained its independence in 1947 and other British posses- 
sions followed quickly thereafter, By 1965, when Rhodesia unilaterally 
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declared its independence, the Empire was over and few Britons 
‘mourned its passing. The political left was opposed on principle, as by 
and large were the young. The growing doubts about the propriety of 
managing other peoples were exacerbated by the Suez crisis of 1956, 
in which British and French troops invaded Egypt in response to 
Egypt's decision to nationalize the Suez Canal and were then forced 
by UN and US pressure to withdraw. 

Even before the student radicalism of the late 1960s and the opposi- 
tion to the US war in Vietnam made support for liberation movements 
popular, attitudes were turning against imperialism. In many parts of 
the world British rule had been markedly more liberal, efficient and 
honest than what preceded or followed it, but that was largely forgot- 
ten in a blanket rejection of the idea that any one people had a right 
to rule over another, And, for the left-leaning sections of the middle 
classes at least, with the disdain for the Empire came a widespread 
general dislike for missionary activity and by implication for Christi- 
anity as a whole. This is where we come to our second distinct popula- 
tion. The above explains the gradual change in attitude of British 
Christians towards other religions. Coupled with secularization, that 
explains much of the decline in self-confidence of the Christian tradi- 
tion. The views of the non-churchgoing middle classes, from which 
the New Age recruits, were affected not just by this general loss of 
certainty in the superiority of Christianity but also by a very specific 
dislike for imperialism. As we will see shortly, the widespread notion 
that the West had been wrong to impose its culture on the Fest of the 
world provided an implicit justification for the obverse: an uncritical 
and romantic preference for the cultures of the underdeveloped world. 

‘To summarize thus far, I am suggesting that, in order to understand 
the Easternization of the West, we should begin with some appreci- 
ation of how the West lost faith in its own religious traditions. Part of 
that is described in chapter 3 and explained in chapter 1: in common 
with that of most other industrial democracies, religion in Britain was 
severely affected by the changes we gloss by the term ‘modernization’. 
To that general background I have added the specific problem of 
imperialism, The close historical association of missionary endeavour 
and the Empire gave the British churches a brief boost in allowing 
them to link the promotion of the gospel with the betterment of the 
human race, but the long-term effects were corrosive. Although by 
no means the sole cause of the decline in dogmatic certainty in the 
British churches (a combination of increasing diversity and increasing 
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individualism were more corrosive), the cooperative and ecumenical 
attitudes of later generations of missionaries played an important part 
in undermining the conviction that Christianity was the complete and 
only true religion. 

‘Those who admired the Empire had their confidence in the culture 
it promoted dented by its rapid demise. Those who did not, and that 
was a significant part of the university-educated middle classes, con- 
tinued to associate Christianity with cultural oppression and hence were 
receptive to alternatives, 


E Adapting the East 


Before we can appreciate the implications for the secularization para- 
digm of the popularity of Eastern religious and philosophical ideas, we 
must consider how such themes have been adapted in the borrowing. 

Asa preliminary, itis important to note that in giving up Christianity 
we have not become drawn to the other great monotheisms. The 
growth of Islam in the West is due almost entirely to the migration 
‘of Muslims; conversion to Islam is so rare that we need not mention 
it again, Similarly with Judaism. In so far as we have taken anything 
from these two traditions, it has been the most mystical, unorthodox 
and ambiguous strands. So there is some interest in Sufism (in its 
pacifist rather than its fighting Dervish forms) and the Kabbalah, but 
there is almost no interest in adopting Islamic law, the behavioural 
requirements of Orthodox Judaism, or the ritual aspects of either 
religion. What has been borrowed has either been so abstract (the 
notion of cosmic consciousness, for example) or so thoroughly lifted 
out of its cultural context (Chinese notions of ying and yang, for 
example) that it has proved readily susceptible to mutation. And, as 
I will argue, the mutations are so firmly in the direction of according 
with key Western ideas that this chapter might have been titled ‘The 
‘Westernization of the Easternization of the West’. 

‘One example is the way that cosmic consciousness (and, more 
generally, the idea of ‘holism’) now serves to flatter the New Ager. In 
its original Eastern setting it stressed the smallness of the individual 
self, The impermanence of appearances was typically offered as a 
solace to people whose lives were hard and miserable. It was a theodicy 
of insignificance and unimportance. Westernizers impressed by the 
calmness of the people of the Himalayas (see p. 136) are missing the 
point that stoicism is necessary for a people that has a great deal of 
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suffering to be stoical about. Believing that ‘This too must pass’ is a 
way of coming to terms with a short and unpleasant life. In the 
Western version, the relative weight of the two alternatives ~ me and 
everything else ~ has been reversed so that, far from diminishing the 
importance of the self, it inflates it. Instead of thinking ‘I am no better 
than, no different from, everything else’, the Westerner thinks ‘I con- 
tain within me the essence of all things. I am God.’ 

Another example can be found in Western notions of reincarnation, 
While the Hindu idea is doubtless comforting in providing a sense of 
continuity beyond the death of the body, it is also explanatory and 
judgemental. A problem for any religion is to explain the Jack of 
apparent fit between fate and morality. Why do bad things happen to 
good people? The fact of rebirth in Hinduism restores moral order by 
allowing a carry-over from one life to the next. If misfortune in this 
life is seemingly undeserved, then it can be explained by bad action 
in a previous incarnation. However, this jars with most Western uses 
of reincarnation, because it supposes only limited continuity across 
rebirths, Although some sense of spirit is carried over from one life 
to the next, the evil man who is reborn as a horse has clearly lost a 
great deal if not all of his personality in the change. When the Western 
New Ager thinks of reincarnation, she (and it is usually ‘she’) sees it 
as a process in which her self survives intact. Indeed, one of the most 
common forms of evidence offered for reincarnation is the memory 
of having lived a previous life and in those accounts the person ‘that 
T once was’ is usually very similar to the person ‘I now am’. The 
Western notion of reincarnation also differs from that of the East in 
its forward aspect. It is very rare to find among even committed New 
Agers any idea that one’s future rebirths will be determined by the 
quality of one’s moral life or one’s ritual performances in this life. 
There is certainly no sense of fear that rebirth may be a punishment 
rather than a reward. 

Another mutation that reflects the self-confidence and assertiveness 
of the Westerner is the disappearance of discipline. As I noted in 
chapter 4, in the more meditative forms of Hinduism and Buddhism 
enlightenment comes only at the end of a very long struggle against 
the temptations of the flesh. Severe disciplines were designed to free 
the seeker from all attachments, including attachment to the vision of 
yourself as a highly spiritual religious seeker. The Zen archer who can 
hit the target blindfold can do so because he has learnt to let go of 
every form of this-worldly striving (including striving to hit the target) 
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and to get in tune with the fundamental rhythms of the cosmos. But 
he attains that degree of harmony only at the end of a lifetime of self- 
discipline (often in a monastic setting). In the Western reworking the 
hard bit is missed out. Where the old sannyasin (or monk) followed 
a regime of self-denial, the ‘neo-sannyasins’ of the Rajneesh move- 
‘ment learn what the Bhagwan called ‘dynamic meditation’ in a matter 
of weeks (usually during the holidays so as not to interfere with their 
careers), Wear Orange, and on the basis of that truncated and trivialized 
monastic career claim to be enlightened. It is no accident that one of 
the most popular forms of Buddhism in the West is Nichiren Shoshu 
{also known as Soka Gakkai), the central disciplines of which can be 
performed in a few minutes each day. The most popular form of 
Hinduism in the West is Transcendental Meditation, which requires 
only twenty minutes of meditation each day and boasts in its advert- 
isements that no change of belief or lifestyle is necessary. 

‘The same point can be seen in adaptions of the priority of intuition 
over rational thought. In both Hinduism and Buddhism there are 
schools that extol the superiority of intuition and inner wisdom over 
logic and rationality, but they generally see the latter as an essential 
precondition for the former. The novice acquires the knowledge and 
then transcends it (again, usually by years of effort and often by the 
regular performance of arduous ritual actions). In much New Age 
thought, intuition is presented as an alternative to knowledge and 
thought, a short cut to wisdom and saintliness. Enlightenment is no 
longer something to be achieved by discipline; it is something you 
discover (through a week-long workshop or an intensive weekend) 
that you always possessed. 

A further observation about the mutation of Eastern traditions can 
be illustrated with this advertisement from the web site of ‘One Star 
in Site Inc.’ 


One-day workshops allow people with busy lifestyles 10 lear ‘the 
bottom line’ about topics such as healing techniques, various forms 
of divination, how to chose an energy healer, how to spot a fake etc. 
That way, the individuals free time can be spent focussing on those 
activities that will deeply affect their spirituality rather than wasting 
days away in long classes only to lear that ‘it wasn’t for them’. 
(www.onestar-insite.com) 


The preference for the East over the West stems from a desire to 
compensate. As an advertisement for Tehaé® (‘available in three 
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delicious flavours ~ Jasmine, Citrus and Oriental Spice ~ and in con. 
venient tea bags’) says: 


Modern life! Of course, it’s great to work hard and play hard, but some- 
times all that rushing around can get you down a bit. That’s when you 
need to bring a little eastern balance into your western way of life. For 
me, taking time out t0 enjoy new Tehaé® flavoured green teas is the 
perfect eastern antidote to western stress! (Independent, 16 Nov. 2000) 


‘The West is good at rationality and efficiency; itis bad because techno- 
logical consciousness has pervaded non-work areas of life. What we 
look for in the East is authenticity, spirituality and holism, But salves 
for anomie must be fitted into the modem lifestyle. They must not 
disrupt it. The key theme is accommodation, The banker who follows 
Rajneesh practises his Dynamic Meditation during his summer holiday 
in Poona and at occasional weekend retreats. Transcendental Medita- 
tion presents itself not as a critique of materialism and consumerism 
but as a therapy for ‘recharging your batteries’ so you compete and 
consume even more vigorously. And, because learning about the vast 
range of available spiritual alternatives is time-consuming, the busy 
modem executive can avoid ‘wasting days away in long classes’ by 
signing up for One Star in Site's pocket guides to enlightenment. 

In brief, a close look at much borrowing from the East suggests that 
the rejection of Western values and beliefs is only partial and super- 
ficial. Specific themes of Western Christianity have been rejected, but 
the deeper assumption remains in place. The self is autonomous and 
very important. The individual consumer decides. The busy seeker 
after enlightenment adopts the same efficiency-seeking attitude to 
compensating for the ills of modernization as he or she does to getting 
on in the modern world. For all but a handful of core practitioners, 
Eastern spirituality does not provide a challenge to the secular world: 
it is slotted into the same leisure-and-family-preference compartment 
to which Christianity is largely confined. 

To summarize thus far, Western interest in Eastern spirituality would 
refute the secularization paradigm only if we supposed that religion 
had declined in popularity because Westerners had all become atheists 
and rationalists, As I sought to show in the last section of chapter 1, 
that was never part of the paradigm. My point here is that a closer 
look at what we have borrowed from the East, and how we have 
changed it in the borrowing, suggests that the Easternization of the 
West, such as it is, has been on our terms, 
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Ee Romanticizing the underdog 


All of the above suggests ways in which Eastern religious themes fit 
well with the culture of European societies at the start of the twenty- 
first century. But the intrinsic qualities of the East do not seem to pro- 
vide a full explanation of their appeal. Or, to turn the question round, 
why do our spiritual seekers not do more with their own religion 
tradition? 

One obvious answer is that, though the Christian churches are in 
decline in the West, they are still there. Christianity still has specific 
beliefs that constrain reinterpretation and those constraints are hard 
to ignore entirely when the institutions that exemplify them are still 
a presence. We still have an archbishop of Canterbury, a pope, and an 
Ian Paisley to remind us what Christians used to believe. It is easier 
to be creative with remote (or reinvented) traditions such as those of 
the Tibetans, Chinese, Celts or Native Americans than with the ones 
on your doorstep. Secondly, as I noted above, there is considerable 
embarrassment about the supposed political and social associations of 
Christianity: Western imperialism, sexism, racism, authoritarianism, 
dogmatism and puritanism. 

‘The third point is the most gencral one: the New Age movement 
has at its heart a popularized and moralized version of the sociological 
distinction between community and society, between traditional and 
modern societies. It assumes a Faustian contract: the price the West paid 
for technological mastery of the material world was the loss of its soul. 

When New Agers do find something positive about Christianity it 
is in its prehistorical forms. So Celtic Christianity (about which we 
know very little and hence into which we can insert what we wish 
to find) is held to be liberal, inclusive, earth-loving and rather pagan. 
More often they prefer even older traditions, such as those of the pre- 
Christian Celts (Bowman 1993), The ancient Egyptians are held up as 
possessors of great wisdom, as are the Incas and Aztecs and native 
Americans. And there is nothing to prevent creative combining. 
Ceridwen, the ‘Celtic Seer and Shaman’ who offers ‘Help on all life 
problems and disorders’, describes herself thus in an advertisement: 
‘Tam from an old tradition of seers and I work shamanically with 
the highest spiritual laws in accordance with the craft of the wise. The 
Celts who saw the spiritual with the natural shared essentially the 
same vision as the Ancient Egyptians. For external reality is but a 
projection of internal consciousness . "(Kindred Spirit (1992), 3: 33). 
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David Carson, who designed for use in divination and healing a set 
of Tarot-like cards with native American animal images, is described 
as ‘blending traditional Native American Medicine with Celtic Herit- 
age, within the standing stones and sacred sites of Britain’ (Kindred 
Spirit (1992), 3: 18). 
Some New Agers prefer Chinese medicine to Western scientific 
medicine because itis ancient. Most of those who are interested in Reiki, 
Shiatsu massage, acupuncture and the like rather more cautiously 
accept the value of scientific medicine, fault it for being too concerned, 
with symptoms and for being insufficiently holistic, and then experi- 
ment with their options as complementary rather than alternative. 
The ways in which Western medicine is criticized and the justifica- 
tions for alternatives make very clear a supposed East-West division 
of virtue. Our doctors know how to perform triple heart bypass opera- 
tions, eradicate polio and save AIDS patients, but they treat their 
patients as passive objects. The aura healers (‘working shamanically . 
with the craft of the wise’, etc.) help the human self-mobilize its ener- 
gies to heal itself. This contrast is just the latest form of a tradition that 
is as old as industrialization itself: romanticizing the underdeveloped 
and claiming to find true humanity and spirituality in the rural 
peripheries of the urbanizing world. It is revealing that Carson, the 
animal medicine man featured in Kindred Spirit, was ‘en route from 
‘Cornwall to Scotland’ — the two parts of the British Isles most favoured 
by New Agers. Rousseau praised the Noble Savage. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge condemned the cities and sought beauty in England’s peri 
pheries. The modern romantics find virtue in the few remote places 
as yet untouched by modernization. The following comes from a 
recent trekker’s account of visiting Mustang, in northern Tibet: ‘For 
me... the robust earthiness of the Himalayan people is the magnet, 
The reality of a medieval farmyard life that we have exchanged for 
modern urban sprawl still echoes in our hearts. Ordinary Tibetan peas- 
ants or nomads put daily spiritual practice at the centre of life, and 
in so doing radiate tangible inner calm and self-sufficiency’ (Ravensdale 
1992: 12). We can be sure that Ravensdale flew into Tibet on an. 
aeroplane, that potent symbol of Western technological advance. He 
may even have arranged his travel so that he could fly on planes 
operated by a Western airline and serviced by Western mechanics. 


That preference would have shown an implicit understanding that 
‘Western bureaucracy (in this case exhibited in pilot training and plane 
‘maintenance certification systems) has very tangible benefits. But when 
he wants spirituality he goes to Tibet. 
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B Buddhist by default 


‘When I first began to think about the impact of Eastern ideas on the 
West I rather naively took many elements of the modern interest in 
spirituality as reflecting a conscious preference for the ways of the 
Orient over those of mundane and all-too-familiar Christianity. ! now 
suspect that I was confusing two things that, although intimately 
entangled, are nonetheless quite different in origin. The difficulty is 
to separate a positive attraction to the Eastern philosophical positions 
listed in figure 6.1 from a vague commitment to remain spiritual after 
the content of Christianity has been given up. 

‘The point can be made clear if we consider closely some of the 
evidence of ideological change. Consider the enduring nature of the 
self. As noted above, recent surveys show that many people are re- 
luctant to accept a purely material view of the self, but it is also clear 
that people are not adopting the Eastern alternative (C. Davies 1999). 
Much of the preference for an enduring soul comes from a combina- 
tion of uncertainty and wishful thinking. Many of us are simply not 
sure. It would be nice to think we lived on in some way. For centuries 
our culture has taught us that we have a soul that survives death in 
either heaven or hell. But we can no longer believe in that account. 
‘So we suppose our souls endure but we have no shared or clear idea 
of how that might be (and, I might add, most of us show very little 
interest in trying to resolve the problem). This line of reasoning sug- 
gests that what we see in responses to survey questions about the 
soul is not a conscious and informed commitment to a particular 
religious position but a residue of a more religious time now past. We 
have lost faith in what we used to believe but are unwilling to assert 
categorically that we do not believe and settle for weakly assenting to 
the most general and vague positions offered us in surveys. 

This logic would explain survey data on belief in God. Table 6.1 
shows the answers given in a number of surveys to a question along 
the lines of ‘Which of the following comes closest to your beliefs?" As 
well as an increase in those who either do not believe in any sort of 
God or who are unable to voice an opinion, there has been a shift 
from the first option — the Christian notion of a personal God ~ to the 
second: a vague higher power, spirit or life force. Then, when an even 
vaguer formulation — ‘There is something there’ — is introduced, it 
attracts almost a quarter of preferences and the numbers choosing 
“higher power, spirit or life force’ drop dramatically. We could see this 
asa shift between equally consciously held alternatives. However, an 
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Table 6.1 Belief in God, Great Britain, 19405-2000 (%) 


Beliels 1940s 19471981 19902099, 
‘There is @ personal God B 45 a 32 26 
‘There is some sort of higher 38 39 37 41 21 
power, spirit or life force 
‘There is something there ma naa, 
I don't really know what 16 16 5 2 
to think 
1 don't really think there is na, 6 10 15 
any sort of God, spirit or 
life force 
None of these na na, 1 2 
‘Note: n.a. = not asked. 


Sources: Gill et al. (1998); 


Opinion Research Business (2000), 


equally plausible alternative is that a growing number of people are 
no longer sufficiently interested in religion to give the matter much 
thought. When confronted with the need to make a choice, they pick 
the least specific response. They select the item that leaves them with 
the greatest freedom. 


Conclusion a 


In its own right itis fascinating that Western dominance of the increas- 
ing global economy and polity has been achieved with little of the con- 
scious commitment to engineered cultural change that accompanied 
nineteenth-century imperialism. However, what concerns me here is 
the plausibility of the secularization paradigm. My main purpose in 
examining the influence of Eastern religious themes on the West is to 
consider to what extent the phenomenon supports or refutes the ideas 
outlined in chapter 1. My pertinent conclusions can be simply stated. 

‘The appeal of Eastern religious philosophies could be presented as 
a counter to the claim that Western societies are increasingly secular, 
While it is certainly evidence that we have not all become committed 
materialists who think there is nothing to life but our biology, a closer 
look at the phenomena suggests a rather different conclusion. First, 
the self-conscious promoters of Eastern spirituality are few and far 
between. Active membership of such groups as Soka Gakkai, Hare 
Krishna, Transcendental Meditation, Friends of the Western Buddhist 
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order and the like, even taken together, is not likely to be much 
above 10,000 — fewer than the numbers lost to the Christian churches 
ina month. While many more people have been influenced by popu- 
larized versions of the beliefs such groups represent, it would still be 
a small population. We can only talk about widespread cultural influence 
at a point where the substance of the Eastern innovation has been 
almost completely eroded. An example would be Feng Sui. This 
Chinese geomancy is, in its original setting, a complex set of beliefs 
about the presence of spirits on the material world and our ability to 
influence them to our benefit by rearranging the material environment, 
In the 1990s Feng Sui became popular in Britain but only after it had 
Jost almost all but the vaguest references to spirits and been reduced 
to a novel interior-decorating style. Interest in Feng Sui is no more 
evidence of a spiritual revival than the fashion for ‘Shaker’ furniture 
is evidence that Londoners want to revive the nineteenth-century 
American Protestant sect that originated the minimalist style. That 
Westerners now adorn their homes with Buddhas is no more evid- 
ence of Buddhist influence than the Victorian fondness for Persian 
carpets was a sign that British evangelicals were attracted to Islam. 

Secondly, it is clear that the non-Christian traditions that have been 
‘most influential are those that are least demanding, most pliable and 
easiest to reinterpret. Britons are not becoming Muslims and what 
they are borrowing from Hinduism and Buddhism are the least theo- 
cratic and ritualistic elements. They are not worshipping Shiva or 
Vishnu or Ganesh. They are not following the paths of Buddhist mon- 
asticism. They are adopting the most plastic philosophical strands and 
then adapting them, Central to those adaptations is the Western stress 
on the authority of the autonomous individual consumer. 

Finally, even with these qualifications, it may still be a mistake to 
see the ‘Easternization of the West’ as a significant counter-trend 10 
secularization. | initially coined the phrase ‘Buddhist by default’ in a 
slightly flippant spirit, but it is intended to convey a serious point. A 
lot of the evidence can be read, not as showing a deliberate commit- 
ment to Eastern spiritual themes at all, but as indicating a set of 
residual positions. The point I made about the gradual drift in survey 
responses from the specific to the vague can be generalized. It may 
well be that what we are observing is not a change in religious ethos 
but simply a decline in interest in matters religious. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Regression to 
the Mean 


Introduction | 


Whatever a society’s level of ambient religion, some people will stand 
out as especially godly, observant and pious. The fate of such exem- 
plary carriers of religion is important for understanding any culture, 
but it becomes crucial when religion is increasingly a matter of indi- 
viduals rather than for the society as a whole. This sort of contrast 
inevitably exaggerates, but we can reasonably describe most parts of 
western Europe in the Middle Ages as societies that were religious 
and the same places today as societies that are largely secular but con- 
tain some religious people. Britain in the thirteenth century was a 
Christian society. The cosmology supposed a divine creator and heaven 
and hell as alternative destinations for the godly and the ungodly. The 
Church was an immensely powerful social institution that played a 
significant role in every aspect of public life, People lived their lives 
to the rhythm of the Christian calendar and were reminded of that 
when the Church intervened at points that were significant for the 
individual (birth, marriage and death) or for the community (the 
changes of the seasons, the crowning of a new monarch or the bless- 
ing of a new commercial enterprise). Although not always Christian 
in a manner the Church desired, most people were religious to an 
extent and in a taken-for-granted manner now difficult to imagine. 
But their piety was secondary; a symptom of the community's culture 
rather than the cause of it. All the changes described in chapter 1 shift 
the onus for maintaining the momentum of religion from the economy, 
the polity and the society to the families and voluntary associations 
of pious individuals. 

In an increasingly secular world the vitality of religion comes to rest 
very directly on the commitments of individuals and, as 1 argued in 
chapter 4, those commitments are a social matter. Hence, in trying to 
understand secularization we need to attend to a consideration that 
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js often neglected and that is specifically rejected as significant by the 
rational choice or ‘supply-side’ approach to religion promoted by 
Rodney Stark and his associates. That model uses two focal lengths. One 
concentrates on the structure of the religious market and asserts that 
religious vitality depends on the degree of regulation of producers of 
religious goods and the extent to which one firm dominates; it is too 
Jong. The other views religious behaviour as the outcome of choices 
made by unconstrained autonomous individuals seeking to maximize 
it is 100 short, Though each illuminates interesting aspects of 
the picture, even when they are combined they distort because they 
lead us to overlook the role of social interaction and social organization. 

‘The theme of this chapter appears frequently elsewhere in this 
book. It has been separated out and presented here for a number of 
reasons. First, it is central to my understanding of the secularization 
paradigm. Secondly, it is often the root cause of differences with my 
colleagues over just how secular are such countries as Britain or 
Holland. Thirdly, it is also a major cause of my unusually pessimistic 
views of the future of religion in modem societies. By treating it as 
a topic in its own right, I hope to clarify the argument and thus make 
it more likely that, instead of talking past each other, the proponents 
of the secularization paradigm and their critics can concentrate on an 
issue that will divide them to some useful purpose. 


Vignettes 


‘What I plan to do is present a number of very brief vignettes (some 
from examples discussed elsewhere in this book) and then draw out 
the underlying prin 


Church schools 


When the Church of Scotland handed control of its schools to the 
state in 1872, it did not insist on legal safeguards for their religious 
ethos and settled for an assurance that religious education would 
continue on the basis of locally determined ‘want and usage’. The 
minority Catholic Church refused to accept that settlement and did 
not accept state funding until the 1918 Education Act gave it a frame- 
work that ensured church control over staff appointments and school 
management. The majority Presbyterians did not demand such safe- 
guards because they assumed that their schools would continue to 
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reflect the religious ethos of their surrounding environments. Unfor- 
tunately, they did: as the general climate became more and more 
secular, so did the schools. 


The New Churches 


‘The British ‘house-church’ movement, which is considered in detail 
in chapter 9, began in the 1970s as a radical alternative to the per- 
ceived laxity of the mainstream churches and the dull conformity of 
the evangelical alternatives. Thirty years later, many strands of the 
movement had become indistinguishable from the churches that its 
founding members abandoned. 


Signs and symbols 


The schism of Scottish Presbyterianism in 1843 led to the creation of 
two vigorously competing national organizations. A very large part of 
the population took sides. The ferocity of the dispute and the consider- 
able sacrifices entailed encouraged the striking of clear ideological 
postures. As that generation passed away, interest in doctrinal differ- 
ences declined rapidly and by the end of the century fragmentation 
had given way to merger and reunion, Once doctrine ceased to be 
an effective source of identity, two small but significant compromises 
started to become popular with Presbyterian clergy. To demonstrate to 
an increasingly indifferent population that they were ‘religious’, min- 
isters started to wear clerical collars and they added the names of 
saints to the mundane geographical labels of their congregations. 


Commerce and tradition 


When Eastern religious themes and therapies were introduced into 
Britain at the end of the twentieth century, they were quickly sim- 
plified, secularized and commodified (see chapter 6), When Ayurvedic 
medicine attracted the attention of some celebrities and hence the 
mass media, a national chain of shops selling cosmetics and toiletries 
produced its own brand of Ayurvedic products, 


The Gay Quakers 


In the late eighteenth century, the Barclay banking family were pious 
Quakers, David Barclay, the founder, was the great-grandson of Robert 
Barclay, the famous Quaker apologist. David's grandson, Robert Barclay 
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of Clapham (1758-1816), was active in Wilberforce’s philanthropic 
enterprises (see chapter 4). The family’s evangelical Quakerism was 
reinforced by marriage and business alliances with other Quaker bankers 
(the Gurneys, Trittons and Backhouses), and in the nineteenth century 
three generations of banking Barclays served as treasurers of mission- 
ary societies and assorted agencies for religious causes. As they pros- 
pered, their social circle expanded and their commitment to the Society 
of Friends shrank. Robert Barclay (1843-1921) was expelled for ‘mar- 
rying out’. His wife was Elizabeth Buxton, Her grandfather, Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, was an associate of Wilberforce who acted as treas- 
urer for a host of evangelical and philanthropic agencies, including 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and the London City Mission. 
He was knighted for his services to philanthropy. Elizabeth's nephew, 
the 4th baronet, was President of the Anti-Slavery Society and treas- 
urer of the Church Missionary Society and the YMCA. 

Some lines of the family continued to be committed evangelicals, 
even after their shift to the Church of England. Elizabeth Buxton’s 
brother was ‘born again’ at a Keswick holiness convention in 1885 and 
his four sons all became missionaries. But her children were much 
more conventional in their Christianity. Robert Leatham Barclay (1869— 
1937) inherited the position of treasurer of the Church Missionary 
Society along with the bank job, but he was a firm supporter of those 
who led the Student Christian Movement away from its evangelical 
roots, Her daughter married an evangelical Anglican cleric, a grandson 
of the great Quaker prison reformer Elizabeth Fry. Their son, Robin 
Woods, was a liberal Anglican who became a bishop in 1971. 


A substantial minority 


In the 1950s English Catholics were distinctly more observant than 
Protestants. They were also distinctive. Now they are indistinguishable 
from everyone else. They no longer have to forgo eating and drinking 
on Christmas Eve in order to receive Holy Communion at midnight 
‘Mass. They no longer have to decline meat on Fridays. Holy days of 
obligation are no longer disruptive. There has been ‘a large measure 
of convergence to the norms of the wider society in such matters as 
contraception and divorce, though to a lesser extent abortion’ (Hornsby- 
‘Smith 1999: 294). Catholics are now much more likely to make friends 
with non-Catholics; only a third of marriages that involve one Catholic 
involve two. 
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Table 7.1 Indicators of English Catholic vitality, 1960s and 1990s 


Indices 19605 19905 
‘Mass attendances (000) 2,000 1,100 
Child baptisms (000) 134 5 
Receptions/conversions (000) 1s 6 
Confirmations (000) al 46 
‘Marriages (000) 46 ia 
Proportion of Catholic marriages that 50 3 


involve two Catholics (%) 


Source: Hornsby-Smith (1999: 294), 


Catholic attitudes to their Church have changed. Up to the 19505 
“Catholics differentiated relatively little between creedal beliefs, non- 
creedal beliefs such as papal infallibility, teaching on moral issues, and 
disciplinary rules in a strongly rule-bound and guilt-ridden Church’ 
(Hornsby-Smith 1999: 297). Now they make up their own minds 
about non-creedal matters and show an increasingly selective attitude 
to the creed also. 

Largely as a result of Irish migration, the number of Catholics in 
England grew steadily and peaked in the 1960s, as did all indicators 
of religious vitality. Table 7.1 summarizes a number of changes and 
the message is clear. Four things coincide: English Catholics became 
more like their neighbours in their behaviour; they mixed with and 
married outside the confession; they rejected the authority of the 
Church; and their church attendance declined to the English norm. 


A communitarian sect 


‘The Amish are descendants of the Swiss Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century (Hostetler and Huntington 1971). Between 1693 and 1697 one 
wing of the Mennonite movement, led by Jacob Amman, developed 
a number of distinctive ritual practices (such as foot-washing before 
communion services) and became more and more socially exclusive, 
gradually separating itself off from those who did not share its beliefs 
and behaviour in every detail. The Amish moved to Pennsylvania in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, where they formed isolated 
residential farming communities. Those communities have survived to 
this day. Although Amish families regularly lose a few of their chil- 
dren (often in a two-stage process: first to less rigorously separated 
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Mennonite congregations and then to the mainstream), their large 
family size and the various social devices for remaining isolated (such 
as continuing to use their original language and dress styles) have 
allowed them to sustain their communities and prosper. Their ‘teach- 
ing forbids the Amishman from marrying a non-Amish person or from 
entering into a business partnership with persons outside the ceremo- 
nial community’ (Hostetler and Huntington 1971: 5). At the heart of 
their social reproduction is the shunning of members who transgress. 


‘The practice of shunning among the Swiss Mennonites was to exclude 
the offender from communion. A more emphatic practice was advanced 
by Jacob Amman. His interpretation required shunning excommunic- 
ated persons not only at communion but also in social and economic 
life, Shunning means that members may receive no favors from an 
‘excommunicated person, that they may not buy or sell to an excom- 
municated person, and that no member shall eat at the same table with 
an excommunicated person. If the person under a ban is a husband or 
wile, the couple is to suspend their marital relations until the erring 
member is restored to the church fellowship. (Hostetler and Huntington 
1971: 7) 


E The moral 
There is nothing terribly subtle or original about the point being made 
with the above snapshots. Belief systems exist within a wider culture 
and society. They compete for attention with other beliefs. The people 
who carry them have other lives and other interests. Distinctive beliefs 
are sometimes directly challenged ~as, for example, when pacifists are 
required to serve in the armed forces or when sectarians who object 
to blood transfusions find the courts supporting doctors who wish to 
impose treatment on their children, But a much bigger problem is 
that they are constantly threatened with being submerged by the 
surrounding culture. 

There is push and pull. With motives ranging from sincere admira- 
tion to a cynical desire to exploit for profit, agents outside the culture 
can take elements of the belief-system, free them from the context 
that made them arduous or implausible, and present them to a wider 
audience. Just as Elvis Presley and Eric Clapton took black music, 
watered it down, and sold it to white people, so a cosmetics retailer 
can turn a complex Indian healing tradition into a soap range and 
interior design shops can sell ceramic Buddhas and Hindu Gods. 
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‘There is also push from within. The integrity of cultural packages 
is threatened by the desire of adherents to accommodate to the wider 
society. As with the Gay Quakers, ordinary adherents may dilute their 
witness to win greater social acceptance. The Niebuhr and Michels 
theses (see pp. 23-5) point to the particular tensions that cause officials 
of radical movements to wish to reduce the degree of tension between 
their organization and the wider society. I should stress that, in both 
cases, people can act for the best of motives. Although the accom- 
modation story is usually told with a hint of cynicism, the advocates 
of compromise may be driven primarily by a desire to expand the 
audience for their distinctive revelation. What to the outsider may 
seem like ‘sell out’ may to the actor be an honest desire to preserve 
what can be saved. In the 1850s, the English Quakers offered a prize 
for the best essay on the decline in their numbers. It was won by 
Joseph Rowntree (of the York chocolate family) for his Quakerism: Past 
and Present, which repeated the case he made eloquently to the Yearly 
‘Meeting: peculiarities that were not essential to the faith were driving 
away members. He was particularly critical of ‘unreasonable require- 
ments respecting matters of behaviour and attire’ that ‘had alienated 
the affections of many young persons from the Society of Friends, 
and induced them to leave on attaining years of maturity’ (in D. M. 
‘Thompson 1972: 165). But his diagnosis of decline had a special place 
for the Society’s marriage regulations, which required the removal of 
members who ‘married out’: ‘Within a considerable portion of the 
present century, the Society of Friends in England has disowned nearly 
one-third of all its members who have married, a total of not less 
than four thousand persons!’ (in D. M. Thompson 1972: 165). And 
as Rowntree pointed out, that meant the loss of their children also, 
Rowntree eventually won the argument. Requirements were relaxed. 
But the decline continued, 

When the medium first became available, US pentecostalists de- 
nounced television as the work of Satan, but pentecostal preachers 
soon realized its value to evangelism. In his first series of programmes 
in the late 1950s, the well-known faith healer Oral Roberts delivered 
a short sermon direct to the camera and then showed footage of his 
tent rallies. In the mid-1960s, after a few years’ absence from televi- 
nn, Roberts returned with a new kind of show designed to make the 
‘most of the medium. Filmed in the NBC studies in Burbank, California, 
it used the same crew as the extremely popular Rowan and Martin's 
Laugh-In and an announcer from the cast of Bonanza, It featured light 
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breezy music, a roster of well-known celebrity guests and choirs of 
attractive young people, Many pentecostalists denounced this as sup- 
ping with the Devil, but Roberts had the audience figures to prove 
that imitating the secular world was allowing him to address millions 
of people with the saving message of Jesus. 

We need not impute self-interest or greed to those who moderate 
the faith in which they were raised. Indeed, the principle stands per- 
fectly well without making any judgements about the motives of the 
individuals involved. We need appreciate only that any distinctive 
belief-system and associated cultural package are vulnerable to being 
sucked into the mainstream. 

If a metaphor would help, perhaps the most apposite is of a garden. 
To be kept free of weeds, for its plants to retain their shape and 
character, and for the original planting pattern to remain visible, a 
domestic garden must be regularly tended. Left to its own devices, 
it will quickly revert to a state of nature. It must also be protected 
against admirers who lift the plants out of their native soil and take 
them home. 

A religion is a distinctive cultural product. To be sustained and kept 
intact, it must be cultivated and guarded. When it is very widely 
shared and thoroughly embedded in everyday life and in powerful 
social institutions, there is little danger it will disappear (though, to 
pursue the garden metaphor, gardeners may argue about which plants 
to favour and what layouts to adopt). The problem arises when the 
surrounding society is becoming secular. 

We can see four things in the vignettes: religious observance decay- 
ing, unusual beliefs being abandoned, once-important behavioural 
marks of membership being dropped, and the boundary between the 
community of the faithful and the rest of the world being eroded. 
Notice my reluctance to specify the direction of cause, Did the Gay 
Quakers lose their faith because their pleasure in the company of 
worldly people caused them to adopt their manners, or were they 
able to mix with the worldly only because they had already lost 
conviction in their distinctive beliefs? Did English Catholics reject the 
tule of the Catholic Church because, as David Lodge supposes, they 
ceased to believe in a hell to which the Church could condemn them 
for disobedience or did the more frequent mixing on equal terms with 
non-Catholics erode their commitment to the Church and thus give 
them the confidence to reject one of its central doctrines? The correct 
answer of course is ‘both’, 
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Deep socialization and constant reaffirmation are required to sustain 
distinctive beliefs. When these are not provided by the community or 
the society, then they must be provided by the family and the faithful 
must form supportive associations to ensure that the basic require. 
ments for a pleasant life are provided within a context that strengthens 
the bonds between the godly and prevents them being drawn into 
positive relationships with those outside the tent. In addition, there 
must be mechanisms to resolve the tensions that inevitably arise in 
the life of any group and to prevent the particular quarrels that arise 
when the faithful come to differing interpretations of God’s will lead- 
ing to fragmentation and schism. 

Any belief-system at odds with the prevailing culture is in the 
position of a cultivated garden in the midst of a wilderness. It requires 
fences and it requires gardeners. As the wilderness grows and the size 
of the cultivated area shrinks, the gardeners need to work harder and 
the fences need to be made higher and stronger. 

However, as I argued in chapter 4, we cannot think of the social 
requirements for maintaining deviant belief-systems in isolation from 
the belief-system itself. Beliefs differ systematically in their potential 
to justify mechanisms of social control. The human capacity for selec- 
tive attention, inconsistency and hypocrisy allows the individual liberal 
to be dogmatic and authoritarian, but belief-systems that rest on such 
foundations as ‘There is more than one way to God’ and ‘We cannot 
be sure what is right’ cannot for long sustain effective control mech- 
anisms. Hence certain sorts of belief (in particular those that are most 
influenced by modern notions of egalitarianism and toleration) are 
bound to regress to the mean, to be absorbed into the surrounding 
culture. 

A further vital consideration can be seen if we consider the limits 
to the garden-versus-wilderness metaphor and the example of the Old 
Order Amish of Pennsylvania. The metaphor assumes that the threat 
to the cultivated area is only that of the natural forces of proliferation 
and cross-breeding, Of course, a more apt elaboration of the metaphor 
‘would suppose that the wilderness has its own promoters who loosen 
the nails of the fences and insert their own species into the cultivated 
areas. 

Societies vary in their willingness to allow minorities to sustain their 
deviant beliefs. Such communitarian sects as the Amish, the Hutterites 
and the Doukobhors were able to survive in the New World because 
the wide-open spaces gave them literal space while the federalism of 
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the emerging polity allowed them the social space in which to con- 
tinue to live by rules not shared by the majority. Many other societies 
were and would be considerably less hospitable. Even where there is 
no conscious commitment to obliterate diversity, smallness, popula- 
tion density and the political ethos of a state may combine to make 
life difficult for ideological minorities. Britain, for example, has for a 
very long time been indifferent to religious deviation, but for a variety 
of very different reasons (its size, population density, mass mobiliza- 
tion in two world wars) it has evolved a highly centralized polity and 
system of public administration. With little conscious desire to do so, 
it very effectively prevents minorities creating the subsocieties that 
could sustain distinctive subcultures. 

It is important not to be misled on this point by the important 
observation already made in chapters 1, 4, and 6 (and made again at 
the very end of the book) about the increasing individualism of modern 
societies. That a society operates increasingly on the assumption of 
the autonomy of the individual and that its culture stresses lifestyles 
and choices and options and preferences does not necessarily mean 
that it will permit groups of people to withdraw sufficiently to sustain 
a distinctive collective way of life. On the contrary, promoting the 
rights of individuals is often at odds with allowing freedom to subcul- 
tures. When Western education systems teach that in matters of re- 
ligion children have a right to make up their own minds about what 
they will believe, they are denying to communities the right to im- 
pose their beliefs upon their offspring. When Western laws insist that 
women and men must enjoy equal rights, they are denying to com- 
munities that wish to maintain traditional gender divisions of labour 
the right to sustain their notion of what God requires. When Western 
governments prefer freedom of speech to blasphemy laws, they are 
putting individual rights before the right of faith communities not to 
have their beliefs insulted. 

To summarize, Tam suggesting that to understand fully the fate of 
religion in the liberal democracies of the modern societies we must 
appreciate the power of the tendency to regress to the mean. The 
various snapshots of success and failure presented above offer power- 
ful and instructive examples of the importance of social organization 
in maintaining distinctive belief-systems and ways of life. The col- 
leagues with whom I differ about the future of religion in the West 
are, I believe, being misled by their failure to appreciate two things. 
First, diffuse beliefs of the sort we see in liberal Christianity and New 
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Age spirituality (the denominational and cultic forms of religion) 
cannot sustain the forms of social organization that can act as a bul- 
wark against secularization. Secondly, the ethos of the modern society 
(individual autonomy, social and cultural diversity, practical relativism) 
is a uniquely hostile environment for any minority belief-system, 
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Subsistence 
Religion 


Introduction 


‘Most attempts to explain differences in the power, presence and popular- 
ity of religion between and within societies have concentrated on vari- 
ations in demand. Some elements of the secularization paradigm (the 
Niebuhr and Michels theses, for example) concern the behaviour of 
religious organizations, but most try to explain why people differ in 
their desire, need or willingness to believe, Since the 1970s there has 
been an alternative that eschews talk of demand in favour of obser- 
vations about supply. In their theory of religion, Rodney Stark and 
William Bainbridge (1985, 1987) argue that there are aspects of the 
human condition (essentially the scarcity of ‘rewards') that mean people 
are always in the market for ‘compensators’. As religion is able to invoke 
the supernatural, it is superior to secular philosophies and therapies 
in the supply of such compensators. The meek can be promised the 
earth in the next life. Hence the demand for religion should be high and 
stable, If that is the case, then the large variations we see in the rates, 
of church attendance, church membership and other indices of interest 
in religion must reflect differences in the supply side of the equation. 

In his association with Roger Finke and Laurence lannaccone, Stark 
has since gone further in elaborating a supply-side theory of religious 
behaviour. Taking as his paradigm the supposed virtues of the free 
market in meeting and stimulating needs for such consumer goods as 
cars, Stark argues that differences in religious vitality (usually meas- 
ured by church membership or church attendance) can be explained 
by features of the structure of the religious ‘economy’. Where there 
is a free and competitive market, religion will flourish. Where one 
supplier of religious goods dominates the market, religious vitality 
will be low. This will especially be the case if the unevenness in 
market share is a result of state regulation (lannaccone 1991; Finke 
and Stark 1992; Finke and Iannaccone 1993), 
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‘The supply-side model has been subject to considerable testing. Finke, 
Stark and Iannaccone find much evidence to support it; most socio- 
ogists remain unpersuaded. Chaves and Gorski (2001) summarize all 
the published responses and conclude that the approach is not well 
founded. In Choice and Religion (Bruce 1999), I offer a very detailed 
critique of the application of economistic approaches to human be- 
haviour to religion. Here I want to consider just one element of the 
supply-side logic: the purported passivity of the laity. For a lack of 
supply to explain low levels of involvement and participation, it must 
be the case that people cannot engage in ‘subsistence’ religion by 
meeting their own demands. I hope to show that this assumption is 
mistaken, Furthermore, to explain why the incidence of subsistence 
religion varies, we must consider three things that are largely absent 
from the economistic sociology of the supply-siders: the nature of the 
religious tradition in question, the level of social development and the 
extent of freedom in the most general sense. 


The defects of state churches x | 


At the heart of the supply-side approach is the belief that lack of 
competition (especially when it results from the state regulation of 
religion) depresses religious vitality for a variety of reasons: scarcity, 
unpopularity, and clerical sloth. 

Whether it can sustain a general explanation of variations in piety 
is another matter, but there is an obvious connection between the 
provision of religious offices and their uptake. Crockett’s work (1998) 
on the England and Wales Census of Religious Worship of 1851, 
pioneering in its statistical sophistication, shows the lowest rates of 
church attendance in the most urban and the most remote rural 
parishes, The first finding fits secularization expectations. The second 
is explained by the paucity of population and the great distance from 
churches. Where churches are few and very far between, many people 
will be unable to attend. If new churches are built between the ex- 
isting ones (rather, than as often happens with inter-sect competition, 
right next to them), more people can become involved in church life. 
The same point can be accepted for particular classes of events. If 
people wish to take communion more often than it is presently offered, 
increasing the frequency of communion will increase the uptake. 
Hence competition between churches may raise the levels of church 
involvement, 
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A second general class of problem for a dominant or state church is 
the unpopularity that may come from association with the ruling class, 
‘The nineteenth-century French traveller Alexis de Toqueville noted the 
contrast between the vitality of religious life in America’s competing 
sects and the stagnation of the Catholic Church in France, and supposed 
that the Catholic Church was unpopular because it was associated 
with the politics of the Ancien Régime (de Toqueville 1945). David 
‘Martin has made the same point about the Church of England in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century (1969: 122). In both cases the close 
association between the clergy and the ruling class caused large sections 
of the laity to attach their dislike of their rulers to the clergy they 
controlled and then generalize it into a dislike of religion as such. 

Although the unpopular regime is very different, we can see some- 
thing similar with a variety of churches under twentieth-century com- 
munist regimes, The Russian Orthodox Church, the Lutheran Church 
in the German Democratic Republic, and the Georgian Orthodox 
Church were largely co-opted by unpopular states and themselves 
became unpopular by association. 

A third set of defects can be grouped under the heading of clerical 
sloth, The security of tenure and income enjoyed by state-funded 
clergy may reduce any incentive to attract a congregation, or having 
got one, to keep it. Stark says ‘the German clergy are better off with 
empty churches, which place little demand on their time, than with 
full ones’ (1997: 185). Before its nineteenth-century reforms, the 
Church of England had many ‘pluralists’ who took the income attached 
to several jobs and did none of them, instead paying curates to do 
their work for them, 

All of these observations have a certain intuitive appeal, but detailed 
knowledge of the histories of particular churches and particular regulat- 
ory regimes should lead us to question their limits. For example, a 
near-complete absence of competition does not seem to have harmed 
the Catholic Church in Poland, Lithuania or Ireland. A more subtle 
point is that Protestant state churches differ in important details of 
their establishment, It is not enough to contrast those clergy dependent 
on their congregations for income from those not. We would also want 
to know how clergy are appointed, how remuneration is fixed and 
how occupational status is determined. We have plenty of evidence that 
the eighteenth-century Church of England was stuffed with placemen 
and that toadying to the gentry who controlled the lucrative livings 
and to the senior church officials who controlled cathedral posts was 
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common, The following description is partisan but nonetheless widely 
applicable: 


‘Unbelieving bishops and a slothful clergy had succeeded in driving from 
the Church the faith and zeal of Methodism, .., That was the age when 
jobbery and corruption, long supreme in the State, had triumphed over 
the virtue of the Church; when the money changers not only entered 
the temple but drove out the worshippers; when ecclesiastical revenues 
were monopolised by wealthy pluralists: when the name of curate lost 
its legal meaning and instead of denoting the incumbent of a benefice 
came to signify the deputy of an absentee; when church services were 
discontinued; when university exercises were turned into a farce; when 
the holders of ancient endowments vied with one another in avoiding 
the intentions of their founders. ... In their preaching nineteen clergy- 
‘men out of twenty carefully abstained from dwelling upon Christian 
doctrines, Such topics exposed the preacher to the charge of fanaticism, 
(Coneybeare 1853: 274) 


George Eliot's Mr Gilfil, who preached short sermons and smoked 
long pipes, performing his spiritual functions ‘with an undeviating atten- 
tion to brevity and dispatch’, seems to have been an example of the 
better sort of Anglican cleric (Wolff 1977: 227). But the influences on, 
the clergy may be more complex. The Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
was (and still is in name, though not in funding) a state church. How- 
ever, for most of its history the clergy were selected by their congrega- 
tion and thus should have been responsive to their interests. Also, 
since the early eighteenth century many urban Church of Scotland 
churches charged pew rent and the clergy and church managers thus 
had an interest in being popular: the more pews rented out, the greater 
the income (Brown 1987b). Yet, for the same organization and within 
the same formal structure of state regulation, many clergy had a good. 
reason to mollify the local lairds because, as the ‘heritors’, they paid 
‘most of the costs and made decisions about the erection and mainten- 
ance of churches, manses and schoolhouses, In principle, church bodies 
such as presbyteries could compel heritors to meet their obligations, 
but, as such disputes could drag on for decades, the heritors were better 
woed than coerced. At some times and in some places, the heritors 
also had the major say in selecting the minister. So it is no surprise 
that we find many rural ministers supporting unpopular landlords 
(such as those who evicted the surplus peasantry from their highlands 
estates 10 make way for sheep during the late-eighteenth- and early- 
nineteenth-century ‘clearances’). However, and this is the sort of detail 
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Stark overlooks, security of tenure gave some protection to those 
ministers who were willing to criticize the lairds. 

In brief, there is considerable sense in many supply-side observa- 
tions, and they are as likely to be made by secularization theorists. 
But it does not follow that they can provide the basis for a coherent 
theory of religion, Apart from the particular problems raised above, 
there is one very large difficulty: the assumption that ordinary people 
are unable to compensate for deficiencies of supply. The latent demand 
for religion is taken to be constant, State regulatory regimes control 
supply. Failures of supply lead to demand being unmet and explain 
why some societies are less religious than others. But, if latent de- 
mand is not met because the dominant church fails to provide the 
opportunity, is loathed, or is staffed by sloths, why do people not make 
their own provision? 


The supply-side explanation of inactivity 


‘The supply-side model contains a number of answers to that question. 
First, what the state provides may be good enough partially to meet 
need but not good enough to generate enthusiastic commitment. Or, 
to put it the other way round, we may suppose some implicit thresh- 
old of dissatisfaction: the state church may not be so bad as to trigger 
lay initiatives while not being so good as to create a vibrant religious 
culture, Secondly, that many people will already have paid for the 
state’s provision through taxes discourages them from paying a second 
time to do it themselves. Thirdly, as well as having raised the costs of 
auto-provision (by making people pay for the state church through 
taxes), the state may impose further penalties on those who dissent, 

I will illustrate the above three observations with the case of inde- 
pendent Christian schools in Northern Ireland. Northern Ireland has 
a state school system and a Catholic school system. As it did in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the Catholic Church refused to accept the state 
schools because they were Protestant. Since the 1970s a number of 
ministers of the Free Presbyterian Church of Ulster, impressed by the 
US example, have established their own independent Christian schools. 
Being committed evangelicals they reject the state system because, 
though it may be ‘Protestant’ in the ethnic sense, it is certainly not 
evangelical and arguably not Christian. 

However, although Free Presbyterians are thoroughly sectarian in 
their religion and entirely accept the argument that the state schools 
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either are secular ot, worse, actively promote liberal ecumenism, relat- 
ively few Free Presbyterian families send their children to the church’s 
schools, My interviews with Free Presbyterians on both sides of the 
debate suggest that their reasoning is influenced by the three considera- 
tions listed above. The state schools are not what they would wish but 
they are not so bad that their deficiencies cannot be compensated for 
by a pious culture at home. Parents have already paid for the state 
schools through their taxes and do not wish to incur the additional 
costs of supporting a parallel system; they would rather spend the money 
on other sorts of church work. Thirdly, although the state does not 
imprison parents who do not send their children to state schools, it sets 
and enforces high standards for private provision that inflate its costs, 

At first sight this seems strong support for the supply-side model, 
But if we look more closely we see a number of problems in applying 
this to the auto-provision of religion, Consider costs. At least since the 
professionalization of education in the nineteenth century, it has been 
considerably more expensive to provide schooling than to create a 
dissenting religion. I will say more about different sorts of religion 
below, but within the radical Protestant tradition subsistence religion 
virtually free. If you do not require a professional full-time clergy 
and consecrated buildings, the costs of meeting your own demands 
for religion are negligible. Consider legal constraints on auto-provision. 
Since the second half of the nineteenth century, most European coun- 
tries have codified standards for public schooling and enforced them. 
At the same time, most countries have abandoned the legal harass- 
ment of religious dissenters. In Britain there have been very few 
effective restrictions on religious dissent since the eighteenth century. 
But, as this allows us to raise the question again, even when there 
were penal codes, they did little to deter the radical sects of the Civil 
War period, the Quakers in the eighteenth, or the Methodists in the 
nineteenth centuries. 

The conclusion must be that the answers given by the supply-side 
model to the problem of why latent demand is not met by auto- 
provision are insufficient. The fact is that the history of Christianity 
in Europe shows frequent lay challenges to the dominant churches. 
Regimes differed in their responses, In some countries dissenters were 
put to the sword or exiled (the French Huguenots). In some they 
were merely driven from the state churches (the English Methodists). 
In others, they were tolerated as factions within the state churches 
(the Awakened, the Laestadians and the Supplicationists in Finland). 
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That in 1851 about half of those people who attended worship in 
Britain did so in organizations other than the state churches shows 
that dissent was commonplace. Once we appreciate that, we can re- 
phrase our problem in comparative terms. Why is auto-provision more 
common in some places than in others, even when the regime of 
state regulation of religion is apparently similar? 

‘The explanation lies in two areas neglected by the supply-side model: 
the nature of the religious tradition in question and general levels of 
social development, 


The religion in question 


‘One of the weaknesses of the rational-choice approach is that it is so 
taken with the contrast between state religion (bad) and free market 
(good) that it gives little or no attention to differences within the 
former. The nature of religion rarely features in the considerations of 
Stark, Finke and Iannaccone and when it does it is almost always as 
a subsidiary observation intruded to explain why their predications 
have not been met by their evidence. Thus Finke (1992: 160) ex- 
plains the unexpected success of the Catholic Church in US cities by 
noting that the Church is internally diverse. Even more damaging for 
what purports to be a universally applicable theory of human beha- 
viour, Iannaccone admits that ‘Protestant church attendance rates are 
strongly related to market structure but Catholic rates are largely 
independent of it’ (1991: 169). But beyond these ad hoc intrusions 
there is no systematic consideration of confessional, denominational 
and sectarian differences. 

Yet, as soon as we ask what stops people who feel remote from the 
state-supported church making their own provision, it becomes obvi- 
‘ous that confession is the major consideration. Ease of dissent de- 
pends on two core considerations: how one gains access to the truth 
and what one must do to attain life after death. 

Within Christianity there is a major difference between, at the two 
extremes, the democratic epistemology of radical Protestantism and the 
exclusive epistemology of the Catholic Church. Protestants believe 
that with the aid of the Holy Spirit anyone can, by reading the Bible, 
discern the will of God. Even within those Protestant traditions that 
maintain a professional trained clergy, ordination is not held to give any 
particularly privileged access to the will of God. A lack of confidence 
may prevent the typical Presbyterian layman from asserting that his 
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understanding of scripture is as good as his minister's, but there is 
nothing in the core of Protestant theology that socializes Protestants into 
passivity. The open access to the truth explains why Protestantism has 
so often fragmented into competing factions and schismatic groups, 
The ability of the Catholic to dissent is far more constrained. Any 
form of Christianity that holds to some notion of an apostolic succes- 
sion, that there is some crucial property that was bequeathed by 
Christ to one or more of his disciples and then passed down in orderly 
fashion, is relatively immune to fragmentation. Of course, it remains 
possible for large numbers of Catholics to depart from Rome and to 
insist that they possess that quality; hence the divisions in the Middle 
Ages, and the national departures from Vatican authority. But these 
have generally involved large numbers of Catholics with some plaus- 
ible element of hierarchical support and have had more to do with 
national politics and international relations than with the individual's 
lack of satisfaction that lies at the heart of the supply-side model. 

The second major variable is the religion’s beliefs about what one 
must do to be saved. Those religions that stress right belief and a 
correct ‘walk with the Lord’ ~ orthodoxy and ethical discipline ~ lack 
the constraint on dissent provided in more ritualistic religions by the 
need to have a properly ordained official to perform the required 
rituals in the correct manner. The belief that only certain people can 
provide what is needed to ensure access to heaven or early release 
from limbo is a serious obstacle to auto-supply. 


Social development | 


The second element of the explanation for variation in auto-provision 
can be found simply by considering, from any number of times and 
places, which countries had the greatest amount of dissent and, within 
any country, which social groups remained within the national or 
hegemonic church and which became religious dissidents, Of course 
the relationship is not simple (in part because it involves the previous 
point about the nature of religion), but we can note some connection 
between industrialization and dissent. It was common in England and 
rare in France, Spain or Greece. Despite the Old Believer movement 
(which in places was closer to the ethnic and national schisms of 
Catholicism than to the class-based dissent of England), the Russian 
Orthodox Church remained hegemonic, 

We can consider patterns of dissent within particular countries, In 
the north-east of Ireland in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
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Protestants divided between the Episcopal and state-established Church 
of Ireland and the Presbyterian Church and they did so on lines that 
had much to do with class. The rising middle class and the skilled 
working class of Belfast and the independent small farmers of North 
Antrim and East Londonderry were likely to be Presbyterians. The 
farm servants and small tenants of the big estates were Church of 
Ireland — the religion of their masters. Of sixteenth-century France, 
Houston has written: ‘Protestantism was a minority faith, concentrated 
in towns such as Toulouse and La Rochelle, drawing its adherents 
disproportionately from the middling ranks of society’ (1988: 149). He 
goes on to cite Davis's even more specific connection of occupational 
status and dissent: ‘A printer, a goldsmith, or a barber-surgeon was 
more likely to disobey a priest and doctors of theology than a boot- 
maker, a butcher or a baker’ (in Houston 1988: 149). 

The same point can be made about the rise of religious dissent in 
eighteenth-century Scotland. As the foremost historians of Presbyteri- 
anism put it, the Seceders recruited ‘the responsible and the convinced 
while the parish churches drew the poor and dependent’ (Drummond 
and Bulloch 1973: 118). In pre-Reformation England, Lollardy appears 
to have been more common in London and the affluent south-east 
than in the rest of England. Among the Lollards, ‘tradesmen and 
craftsmen seem to have been more numerous than husbandmen, and 
there was a handful of merchants and professional men from the towns, 
especially London, Their social background was similar to the dissenters 
of the seventeenth century’ (Harrison 1984: 159). The Puritan divine 
Richard Baxter noted that his supporters contained a high number of 
master weavers, men whose trade ‘allowed them time enough to read 
or talk of holy things... . and as they stand in their loom they can set 
a book before them or edify one another’ (Harrison 1984: 192). 

It would be unwise to suppose that most chose sides in the English 
War on religious preferences (or even that many chose as di 
tinct from simply being enlisted by their masters), but there was an 
obvious social basis to allegiances. Of the Levellers, one of the most 
radical groups on the Parliament side, it is said ‘socially they were 
the small men, economically they were the typical independent pro- 
ducers’ (Harrigon 1984: 198). 

Obelkevitch says of Methodism: ‘Though winning few converts 
among the rich or the very poor, it was attractive to the cottage! 
miners, artisans, small tradesmen and shopkeepers who were becom- 
ing more numerous in the early stages of industrial growth’ (1990: 324). 
Part of the appeal of Methodism was that it allowed social protest: it 
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‘enabled the common people to declare their independence of squire 
and parson, to show that as far as fervour, morality and self-respect 
were concerned, they were the equal or superior of any gentleman’ 
(1990: 325). 

The point hardly needs to be laboured. In eleventh-century Eng- 
land the bulk of the population were peasants and most of them were 
‘villeins’: unfree or servile tenants, They literally belonged to their 
lord. They had no right of migration and could be sold with the land, 
At death, the lord could claim the villein’s best beast as “heriov’, a 
death duty that was often 50 per cent of capital. As the villein and 
his offspring (usually referred to with the Latin for ‘litter’ rather than 
family’) were the property of the lord, there was an array of penalties 
for the lord's loss of future labour, If a girl married without permis- 
sion, the father could be fined. Marriages off the manor were originally 
viewed as null by the Church. Later they were accepted as legitimate 
but a fine had to be paid to recompense the lord for the loss of his 
possession. Widows could be compelled to marry at the lord’s will and 
fined for marrying without it. Where peasants were not allowed to 
own their own bodies, it is no surprise that they were not permitted 
religious liberty. In eighteenth-century Poland, where serfs could be 
sold, some sales ‘were made on the condition, insisted upon by the 
church, that the serfs had to remain Catholic. If they did not, the 
seller had the right to demand back his serfs’ (Blum 1978: 42). 

Economic oppression had its corollary in the psyche. The mental 
state of the oppressed peasantry of Europe east of the Elbe in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is well described by the 
wide variety of contemporary commentators cited by Blum. An Eng- 
lish diplomat said of the peasants of the Danube Principalities in 
1820: ‘Accustomed to the state of servitude which to others might 
appear intolerable, they are unable to form hopes for a better condi- 
tion; the habitual depression of their minds has become a sort of 
national stupor and apathy, which render them equally indifferent to, 
the enjoyment of life, and insensible to happiness, as to the pangs of 
anguish and affliction’ (Blum 1978: 47-8). When servile peasants did 
revolt, as they periodically did, their concerns were always material 
rather than ideological and had at their heart some very specific eco- 
nomic grievance. The most common form of resistances, however, 
were sloth and alcoholism. 

In the context of Europe as a whole, the English peasants were 
among the first to gain their freedom. Whereas in 1300 the majority 
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of peasants were villeins, by 1500 very few were still servile. Of course, 
restrictions remained, which is why, 300 years later, the Methodist 
movement recruited better from free villages than from villages that 
were owned by a single estate. Nonetheless we can see the contrast 
if we appreciate that the Russian serfs were not granted the same formal 
freedoms under 1861. 

‘An important cause and indicator of individual autonomy was 
literacy — an essential requirement for independence of mind and dis- 
senting political action. Estimates vary, but as late as the seventeenth 
century 65 per cent of English yeoman farmers and 56 per cent of 
tradesmen and craftsmen could read but only 21 per cent of husband- 
men and 15 per cent of labourers could write their names (Harrison 
1984: 164). Even in the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
bulk of the peasantry of southern and eastern Europe were illiterate. 


The Men 


‘The Scottish highlands in the late eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies offer an interesting case study in the links between social status 
and religious dissent. The Reformation in Scotland was popular and 
thoroughgoing in the lowlands, but its impact on the highlands was 
patchy. The Scottish clan system was the English feudal manor with 
the added element of military service. Where the chief remained 
Catholic or Episcopalian, his people followed. There was a supply-side 
element to the slow conversion of the highlands. The terrain made 
provision of any service difficult and costly. Although the national 
parish structure nominally encompassed the entire country, the diffi- 
culty of serving the highlands can be simply illustrated by observing 
that the parish of Ardnamurchan was ninety miles wide and pos- 
sessed no metalled roads. The national Church had the further diffi- 
culty of providing enough trained clergy who could speak Gaelic. We 
can also find many examples of inattentive and slothful clergy. Many 
‘regarded the difficulties of their situation not as spurs to action but 
as convenient excuses for doing nothing’ (J. Hunter 1978: 29). Many 
ministers depended on farming their glebe lands for income, but some 
took the injunction to be shepherds rather too literally. John Skeldoch, 
the Minster of Farr (1732-1751) who rented three large farms, re- 
peatedly ignored injunctions from the Presbytery of Tongue to attend 
more to his spiritual duties. The Synod of Caithness judged that he 
“seems to be obstinately determined to entangle himself with worldly 
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affairs and to have no regard to the command of the [Presbytery]’ 
(McInnes 1951: 107). The minister of Applecross celebrated commu- 
nion only four times in twenty years, kept a boat for his fishing, and 
“has a considerable land property and money stocked otherwise’ (McKay 
1980; 4). It is said of the minister of Duthill that he had only two 
sermons but for variety changed the passages of scripture that were 
a pretext for them. As an aside, we might note from the Caithness 
Synod’s criticism of Skeldoch that, however common was inattentive- 
ness to duty, it was not tolerated by the clergy in general. 

Yet between 1700 and 1850 the religious culture of the highlands 
was so transformed that in all the theological schisms of the nine- 
teenth century the highlands came out on the Calvinist evangelical 
side. By the middle of the twentieth century, when the lowlands were 
either secular or liberal in their Presbyterianism, the highlands and 
islands were the strongholds of conservative orthodoxy. 

‘That transformation had clear social and economic roots, The con- 
version of the highlands coincided with the collapse of the old social 
order. The failure of the Jacobite project to restore the Stewarts to the 
throne and the imposition of Hanoverian law and order made it 
pointless to maintain large armies of dependent clansmen. Clan chiefs 
started to see themselves as landlords and their lands as estates to be 
managed for personal profit. The result was the clearance of the 
peasants to make way first for sheep, later for deer walks. With their 
physical dislocation, the peasants also suffered a socio-psychological 
dislocation very similar to that of the twentieth-century Latin Amer- 
icans leaving their haciendas for the cities (D. Martin 1990). The collapse 
of their old world put the highland peasants in the market for a new 
worldview, one that would make sense of their sufferings and allow 
them to blame their masters, but that would also equip them with the 
persona required to survive in the new circumstances. For Latin 
Americans in the 1970s, Pentecostalism provided the solution, For the 
highlanders of the late eighteenth century, it was a Calvinist evangel- 
icalism tinged with heavy millenarian expectations, 

We can find a de Toquevillian theme in this story. Many Church of 
Scotland ministers in highland parishes made themselves extremely 
unpopular with their congregations by supporting the clearing land- 
lords and their land agents. Indeed, some were themselves the hated 
tacksmen who rented the cleared land. But, and this is where the 
supply-side account fails, alienation from particular ministers resulted 
‘not in a decline in religious vitality but in the rise of a powerful lay 
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movement led by ‘the Men’, so-called not because they were not 
women, but because they were not ordained. Some of the Men en- 
joyed official status as teachers employed by the Gaelic School Society 
and others were appointed as catechists by the Church, but many had 
no formal status. All owed their popularity to their personal piety and 
their ability to preach and expound scripture in an informal but force- 
ful manner, Most laced their sermons with direct criticisms of clearing 
lairds and Moderate ministers. Although communion was often held 
only once a year or less in highland parishes, the communion season 
lasted a full five days and people travelled considerable distances to 
attend and to hear the Men speak at the Friday fellowship meetings, 
where anxious enquirers would put forward a passage of scripture 
and ask what marks of the true believer could be discerned in it. 
Although the Men were enthusiastic promoters of evangelical minis- 
ters, they did not hesitate to criticize Moderates, even to their faces. 
‘One memorably insulted his minister by crying out in extempore 
prayer for the Lord to tell his people for which of their sins this man 
had been sent to minister to them! 

‘The social background of the Men is suggestive. The first point is 
that they were not servile peasants. The lairds had abruptly broken 
the reciprocal bonds of feudalism by clearing them off the land and 
settling them on plots of land that were deliberately kept so small as 
to force the crofters into wage labour (usually fishing; for a short time 
kelping). They were literate, articulate, opinionated self-reliant people 
whose close ties with their fellows were as part of a community of 
equals rather than as the lowest layer of an hierarchically organized 
organic whole. The second is that they were generally of slightly 
higher occupational status than most of their audience. They derived 
their persuasive power from a delicate balance of being sufficiently 
like their audience for class differences to provide no obstacle to plaus- 
ibility but sufficiently superior to carry authority and to exemplify 
the claim that the true religion would lead also to this-worldly im- 
provement. Macfarlane’s The Men of the Lews (1924) contains a large 
number of detailed biographies that show, in addition to crofters and 
fishers, teachers, craftsmen (such as rope-makers, master weavers 
and boat makers) and even small merchants. There is also evidence 
of upward social mobility among the Men over the nineteenth century. 
In the second generation one finds a doctor, a few large merchants 
and a chemist, And we also find that many of the sons of the first 
generation had become ordained evangelical clergy. 
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In summary we find in the conversion of the Scottish highlands 
(and I could have as easily used the example of the English Quakers 
or Methodists) a clear illustration of the phenomenon missing from 
the supply-side model of religious behaviour, Latent demand was 
not being met by the state church or was being met by clergy whose 
sloth and indifference to the suffering of their people alienated those 
people from the Church, But, instead of religious vitality declining, a 
section of those alienated people took it upon themselves to provide 
lay leadership and did so to such effect that the Presbyterian Church 
in the highlands was itself fundamentally reformed and became a 
byword for Calvinist evangelicalism. 

The explanation of why such movements occurred in Scotland, 
Wales and England far more frequently and with greater effect than 
in France, Spain or Italy can be summarized in the following two 
observations: the religious traditions were radical Protestant and the 
people in question had greater freedom and autonomy. 

It is important to note that in specifying those two conditions separ- 
ately I am not suggesting that they were unconnected. Far from it. 
Without needing to repeat the details of Weber's Protestant Ethic 
thesis or the subsequent reappearances of the causal connections he 
traces ~ in the Latin American Pentecostalism case. for example (see 
D. Martin 1990) ~1 would stress that the cultural and social changes 
0 closely together, The spread of Protestantism was made possible by, 
and reinforced, economic and social development. Within any one 
region, the more radical Protestant ideas appealed most to the most 
advanced sections of the subordinate social classes in large part be- 
cause they reinforced and legitimated the claims to autonomy and 
independence that such social and economic changes had awakened 
in those groups. 

At this point it is important to distinguish my argument from the 
supply-side claims. There are essentially two points of difference: the 
first concerns the preconditions for autonomous action; the second 
concerns the causal status of state penalties against dissenters. 

The rational-choice model supposes that people are able to consider 
alternative courses of action and weigh the costs and rewards, To say 
that potential religious entrepreneurs are put off by the artificially high 
‘start-up’ costs imposed by a state regime presupposes a level of self 
awareness and deliberation that is clearly not characteristic of many 
subordinate and oppressed populations. When the Church in Poland 
insisted that a change of their religion would void the sale of serfs and 
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allow them to be reclaimed by the seller, it was not supposing that the 
serfs would themselves convert. That was unthinkable. The issue was 
the right of a buyer to change the religion of his property, The Catholic 
Church feared Lutheran lords forcibly converting Catholic serfs. When 
the supply-siders think of constraints on desired action, they miss the 
point badly by concentrating on secondary and often trivial matters 
of cost. My point is that, at the level of social development of the 
Russian serfs, there was a much bigger and more important constraint 
than state support for the Orthodox Church: the inability even to 
imagine that one might be free to have a view. 

Price differentials and economizing opportunities may influence the 
choice of car. There is no evidence that people choose the cheapest 
religion or are put off by the prospect of sacrifice. On the contrary, the 
survival of the Amish, Hutterites, Doukhobors, English Puritans, Mor- 
mons, Jehovah's Witnesses and the like shows that persecution can 
stimulate dissent as much as discourage it. What is clear from the 
‘example of John Bunyan or George Fox or any number of noncon- 
formists who were punished by the state for their disobedience is 
that, once people can conceive of themselves as actors and consider costs and 
rewards, the penalties that the state can impose are largely shown to 
be empty. What matters is confidence and power. The Quaker farmers 
of Lancashire who incurred considerable hardship by refusing to pay 
tithes to the Church of England were educated articulate people who 
fought their cases through the courts. They often lost but they were 
rarely cowed (Morgan 1988). Whether penalties are effective depends 
‘on issues of democracy and social development. This simplifies, of 
course, but we can recognize the difference between modernizing 
economies that are coming to accept egalitarianism and thoroughly 
oppressive and authoritarian regimes. George Fox was mercilessly 
persecuted by local magistrates in some parts of England and wel- 
‘comed as a hero in others. Some magnates used their power to harass 
him, while others, either out of sympathy for his beliefs or, more 
commonly, out of a clear sense that to attempt to use force to produce 
religious conformity was no longer viable, left him in peace. In con- 
trast, the absolutist Crarist state of late-cighteenth-century Russia used 
its power to crush many sections of the Old Believer movement. 

‘We could express that as the state using its power artificially to raise 
start-up costs, but to focus on the state regime for the regulation of 
religion is to miss the point. When they were minded so to do (which 
‘was very rarely), the Russian serfs were dissuaded from dissent, not 
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because the state supported the Orthodox Church (though it did) but 
because the state supported the repression of serfs in all matters, 


Conclusion a 


One of the problems of scholarly argument is that it often polarizes 
unnecessarily. Although my introduction was framed in terms of supply 
and demand as two alternative sources of causes of religious change, 
Thope the above has demonstrated that someone who is widely taken 
to exemplify demand explanations can, where appropriate, invoke 
supply features of the religious environment, 

For all the detail that could be presented, my point is remarkably 
simple, Whether we compare across or within societies, and at every 
point in time, we find that the likelihood of religious dissent is closely 
related to two things: the opportunities that the dominant religious 
tradition gives for self-expression and the degree of social and political 
autonomy among the potential dissidents. The former theme is neg- 
lected almost entirely by the supply-siders and the latter is misunder- 
stood. They wish to treat religion as a unitary phenomenon. Their 
concentration on the freedom of the religious market has caused the 
supply-siders to miss the much greater consideration of freedom in 
general. The mistake is understandable, Close church-state relations 
tend to be characteristic of feudal societies, but the laws that oppressed 
religious liberties were weak symbols of a much greater oppression. 
It was not the state support for the Russian Orthodox Church that 
muted religious dissent; it was state support for feudalism that pre- 
vented the Russian serfs engaging in any kind of autonomous action. 
We might go further and argue that formal state support for feudalism 
was merely the legislative confirmation of the economic and political 
reality. This we can see from the failure of the Czar’s liberation of the 
serfs in 1861 to make much difference to their lives. Perhaps this is 
the final criticism that should be made of the supply-side model. In 
the way that it operationalizes and measures its central concerns, it 
gives far too great a weight to the formal legal position. The presence 
of a battery of penal laws to suppress religious dissent hardly discour- 
aged British dissenters, and thei 
the position of Russian serfs, 


iberation in 1861 hardly changed 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Charismatic 
Movement and 
Secularization 


Introduction 


It is inevitable that journalists will view the world through a distorting 
lens that makes everything that attracts their attention radical, sen- 
sational and mould breaking. As they know very little about any one 
thing, they are constantly surprised and their exaggerated responses 
fit well the task in hand, They must sell stories to their editors, who 
must sell papers to a jaded public. Hence the hysterical tone of what 
little reporting of religion we now have in Britain. The churches are 
alternatively dying and thriving; religion is doomed and there is a 
great revival under way. Since the 1970s a series of stories about the 
decline of the mainstream denominations has been punctuated with 
breathless reports of outbreaks of charismatic enthusiasm. 

In a much less shrill fashion, Peter Berger added his weight to 
criticisms of a secularization view of religion in Britain when he re- 
peated Grace Davie’s view that: ‘despite the dramatic decline in church 
participation and expressed orthodox beliefs, a lively religious scene 
exists, Much of it is very loosely organized (for instance in private 
gatherings of people) and has odd do-it-yourself characteristics’ and 
added ‘the presence of these phenomena cast doubt on any flat asser- 
tion to the effect that Western Europe is secular territory’ (Berger 
1998: 796). I hope the previous chapters clear me of the charge of 
“flat assertions’ about secularity.! In this chapter I want to look closely 
at the primary location of loosely organized and do-it-yourself Chris 
tianity: the charismatic movement. I will begin with a brief history 
and then consider the challenge the movement presents to the secu- 
larization paradigm. 
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Renewal and restoration Bo | 


‘The Christian churches have regularly and periodically been affected by 
movements of criticism and revival. In the twentieth century, the most 
successful of these involved the rediscovery of various ‘charismata’, 
Christians disappointed with stagnation in their institutions or their 
personal religious lives were drawn to the idea that the various gifts of 
the Holy Spirit described in the Acts of the Apostles (such as speaking 
in the tongues of men and angels, prophesying and healing) were not 
confined to the age of the original Apostles but were enduringly avail- 
able. Such interest was usually accompanied by a desire to replace the 
formal bureaucratic structures of churches, sects and denominations 
with what was taken to be the structure of the authentic early Christian 
church, 

‘The modern British charismatic movement came in four waves. In 
the first quarter of the twentieth century the interest in charismata 
gave rise to various Pentecostal sects (such as the Elim Pentecostal 
Church, the Assemblies of God and the Apostolic Church). The second 
wave, coming in the second half of the twentieth century, was of 
charismatic renewal within the major English denominations, There 
‘was some interest among Catholics, but the greatest impact was on 
the Church of England. Michael Harper, who founded the Fountain 
Trust in 1964 to promote charismata, was committed to the Church 
of England and saw the renewed interest in the gifts of the spirit as 
a way of enlivening all organizations (especially his own). A similar 
view was taken by Revd David Watson of St Michael-le-Belfry in York, 
who became an extremely popular conference speaker, especially with 
young audiences. Although the involvement of Catholics such as 
Cardinal Suenans tested the tolerance of the more conservative Prot- 
estants, ‘the emphasis was on co-operation, ecumenism and being 
one in the spirit’ (Walker 1998: 59). But there was also a separatist 
strand being incubated in Baptist, Brethren, Pentecostal and inde- 
pendent evangelical circles, 

One of the things that persuaded separatist leaders that they were 
about to see God's blessing was the apparently providential appear- 
ance of the Nationwide Festival of Light. A young evangelical Chris 
tian, Peter Hill, returning from several years of distributing Christian 
literature in India, was horrified by the open display in bookshops 
and newsagents of magazines and advertisements ‘selling sex in a 
way that he thought four or five years ago would surely have been 
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carefully hidden out of sight’ (Capon 1972: 6). He had a vision of 
mobilizing popular support against this tide of filth with a march of 
thousands on London. Hill met Eddie Stride, an Anglican vicar who 
had organized small demonstrations against pornography. In turn, 
Stride introduced him to Mary Whitehouse, whose National Viewers’ 
and Listeners’ Association was already engaged in public protests and 
in lobbying the BBC over sexual explicitness in the mass media. A 
prominent journalist and moral critic, Malcolm Muggeridge, suggested 
the ‘Festival of Light’ name. 

‘The Festival of Light had two ambitions that attracted distinct but 
overlapping constituencies. First, it intended to ‘alert and inform 
Christians and others like-minded to the dangers of moral pollution’. 
Secondly, it intended ‘to witness to the Good News about Jesus Christ’ 
(R. Wallis 1979: 133), Apart from tapping personal contacts, its main 
method of enlisting support was to advertise in evangelical publica- 
tions. On 25 September 1971 Hill’s vision was fulfilled with a rally of 
some 30,000 people in Trafalgar Square. A range of prominent per- 
sonalities and civic leaders castigated the churches, the government 
and the mass media and enjoined them to mend their ways. After the 
speeches in Trafalgar Square, the crowd moved to Hyde Park, where 
the event became an gospel rally. All the speakers. notable among 
them the American Arthur Blessitt (who was famous for towing a 
full-size cross everywhere he went), were evangelical preachers, and 
“The talk was of Jesus, Christ, the Holy Spirit, repentance and conver- 
sion, rather than of “moral pollution”’ (R. Wallis 1979: 136). The 
success of the first rally persuaded the executive committee to plan a 
five-day London festival for Jesus and eventually to create a permanent 
bureaucracy to maintain the work. 

The direct effects of the Festival of Light were negligible, in part 
because the movement could not decide whether evangelizing or 
campaigning against pornography should be its main goal. It is cer- 
tainly hard to see that it did anything to retard the growing accept- 
ability of sex in the media, But the brief flurry of publicity did 
encourage a small group of charismatics to think that God was about 
to send revival rain on the nation. One such was Arthur Wallis, an 
evangelical critic of the mainstream churches who believed that the 
purification of the Church would herald the restoration of God’s right- 
ous kingdom on this earth: ‘God has a grander and greater purpose 
for this age than simply saving souls from hell; he is bringing ‘sons 
unto glory’... He is forging an instrument, glorious and holy, that 
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shall rule and administer the world in the coming age...” (A. Wallis 
1956: 215). 

In February 1972 Wallis called together a small group of like-minded 
evangelicals to discuss eschatology. Wallis was convinced not only 
that Christ was returning soon but ‘that he wanted to establish the 
foundations of his kingdom before he arrived. . .. there soon emerged 
the conviction that God had separated the group to be leaders and 
apostles in his end-time church’ (Walker 1998; 75-6). They believed 
that they exemplified the various forms of leadership listed in Ephesians 
4: 11: apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. 

The ‘Restoration’ leaders, to use the name of one of their publica- 
tions, had a complex message. They were prophetic in the sense of 
teaching that God was about to intervene dramatically in the world, 
‘They were also prophetic in the sense of being critical of existing sects 
and denominations. John Noble made his views clear in a phrase he 
frequently used: forgive us our denominations. They were also highly 
critical of established conventions (especially those of the evangelical 
dircles from which they all came). Clerical dress, the ceremony of 
communion taking, pedestrian styles of worship, Sabbath keeping 
and total abstinence from what Ian Paisley called ‘the Devil’s butter- 
milk’ were all attacked as man-made contrivances that distracted people 
from the gospel message. They taught that the truly saved person was 
“free from the Law’ (a doctrine that in unwary hands led to licen- 
tiousness).? But they countered this release from one form of authority 
with a firm belief in their own authority to impose and to lead. One 
of the distinctive features of the Restoration movement was its view 
of discipline. Everyone should be under authority. Every small cell of 
Christians should be directed by a leader who in turn should be under 
the authority of another and so on. 


House church fellowships did not seem to want to resist this leadership. 
On the contrary, scores of independent groups now began to align them- 
selves with the merging apostles. They wanted to be ‘in’ on the new 
thing that God was doing. The discipling and submission doctrines were 
couched in the language of biblical imagery as ‘shepherding’ or ‘covering’, 
‘To be under authority was seen to be in ‘relatedness’ to apostles and their 
appointed elders, Both the emerging leadership and the rank and file 
thought in terms of being ‘bound by cords of love’, and being released. 
from the bondage of wilful independence. (Walker 1998: 78-9) 


Pyramid structures were established in many new fellowships. The 
sheep were required to obey in all things and at all times. Wives were 
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to obey their husbands; men were to obey their elders. Inevitably this 
ed to some abuses. The press reported stories of Christians being 
commanded by their shepherds to move house, to get married or to 
change their jobs. 

The Restorationists were convinced of their divinely ordained role 
in creating a new church: “The leaders were to be bound together in 
covenant relationships... . catalysts of a coming together of the Body 
of Christ, joined and knit together in a way that would supersede the 
broken and compromised state of the denominational churches’ 
(Wright 1997: 65). Although each succeeded in building a consider 
able following, their union was short lived. The initial covenant did 
not long survive disagreements about particular doctrines, matters of 
style and, particularly, matters of structure. If everyone should be 
under an apostle, then whose authority should the apostles respect? 
‘The result was division. Or, to be more precise, the leaders failed in 
their initial intention to turn their growing networks of influence into 
a single unitary movement. Maurice Smith, Gerald Coates, Roger 
Forster, Graham Perrins, Bryn Jones and others stimulated the creation 
of many small groups. They toured extensively, wrote a great deal, and 
became known through weekend and week-long Bible conferences. 
Notable among these was the Dales Bible Week organized by Jones at 
the Great Yorkshire Showground in Harrogate. In the early 1980s, 
some 8,000 people would assemble with their tents and caravans for 
a week of rallies, services and workshops. The magazine Fullness was 
an important vehicle for the dissemination of their views, as was 
Restoration, published by Jones from Bradford. As particular Apostles 
became well known, they attracted to their leadership existing inde- 
pendent congregations. The net result was not the purification of the 
churches or the creation of one new radical church but the creation 
of what were in effect new sects. 

As the Restoration movement aged, so it moderated. The social and 
political aspects of the movement largely disappeared as the expecta- 
tion of the imminent return of Christ receded. The Apostles came to 
accept that they would not take over the world. Their own history of 
persisting divisions and the failure of some of their enterprises (the 
Jones work in Bradford, for example, withered away) deflated their 
expectations. As they were forced to realize that they had just added 
to the divisions of the Church, many toned down their criticisms of 
longer-established denominations and sects. Charismatics (in the New 
Frontiers International network, in particular) sought better working 
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relations with other local churches. The distinctive ‘shepherding’ model 
of organization was relaxed or abandoned. Although the Bible re- 
tained central place in the movement's rhetoric, many congregations 
gave up the distinctive behavioural standards that had traditionally 
been expected of ‘Bible Christians’. Speaking in tongues became less 
frequent and expectations of the Holy Spirit moved from world re- 
formation to personal healing. 

Although the period of rapid growth was over by the end of the 
1980s, the movement had an enduring impact on British church life 
more generally. Many congregations of existing denominations adopted 
{albeit in a modified form) the ‘happy-clappy’ style of the charismatics, 
Some Roman Catholic and Anglican congregations tried to create a 
sense of community by having congregations embrace or kiss. With 
the greater restraint we would expect from Presbyterians, lan Paisley’s 
congregation adopted a routine of mass handshaking. In many de- 
nominations and sects, services became less routinized and formal, 
There was a marked change to the interior of many church buildings, 
with informal expressive decorations (often produced by children) tak- 
ing the place of the professional and restrained decor that had been 
the style of the Protestant churches. Although it usually concerned 
psychological rather than physical states, there was a greater emphasis 
‘on personal healing, Charismatic hymns such as ‘Bind us together, 
Lord’ and ‘Majesty’ became popular even in churches that did not 
share the Restorationist theology they expressed. A personal relation- 
ship with Jesus became a more prominent motif of British Christianity 
generally. 

‘The fourth wave of charismatic enthusiasm was the ‘Toronto Bless- 
ing’, so-called because it first appeared in a Vineyard Ministries church 
near Toronto airport in January 1994 (Richter 1997). During a revival 
meeting, a number of members of the congregation fell to the floor 
and began to laugh hysterically. Such bodily signs of being ‘slain in the 
Spirit’ were not new, In the eighteenth century, John Wesley and George 
Whitfield had seen their preaching greeted with similar hysteria. US 
fundamentalists acquired the tag ‘holy rollers’ because nineteenth- 
century tent meetings had often produced prostrations. 

Reports of this new outbreak of hysteria spread rapidly and chai 
matic churches throughout the English-speaking world (and particu 
larly in England) were soon experiencing it. The British papers had a 
field day with their tongue-in-cheek accounts of fainting, uncontroll- 
able laughter and animal utterances, With an eye to the approaching 
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end of the millennium, some charismatics took the Toronto Blessing 
as proof that Christ was about to return, One leading Baptist rather 
incautiously mused that ‘We could be on the brink of the greatest 
revival in the history of the Church, the revival that precedes the 
return of Christ’ (D. Thompson 1996). 

Of course, the great revival failed to materialize. A rally in London’s 
Docklands intended to herald its start was a damp squib. Encouraged 
by the Blessing, the Pentecostal churches organized a joint missionary 
campaign that aimed to recruit 250,000 new souls for Christ. In the 
end recruitment was probably no more than 10 per cent of the target 
and most of the recruits were the children of existing members. A 
sympathetic commentator concluded: ‘the Toronto Blessing does not 
appear to have dramatically expanded a church's market share or 
resulted in many new conversions; indeed it is typically referred to as, 
a time of “refreshing” rather than “revival”’ (Richter 1997: 108). 


The scale of the movement 


‘That there is any sign of life in the body religious is sometimes taken 
to refute the secularization paradigm. As I was at pains to show in 
chapter 1, there is actually nothing in the secularization approach 
that rules out occasional signs of revival. What would threaten the 
paradigm is sustained and widespread growth in places that were 
previously secular. Hence what matters is the scale of the movement 
and the source of recruits. 

It is easy to be impressed by signs of religious vitality. The success 
of the Dales Bible Week in the early 1980s was reported in a number 
of breathless television and radio programmes. At a time when the 
general trend in church involvement was downwards, the growth of 
some networks was indeed impressive. The Pioneer network led by 
Gerald Coates grew to include about seventy congregations in 1998. 
‘Terry Virgo’s New Frontiers International Network by 1998 had 
112 congregations. The Icthus Fellowship had thirty-eight churches 
(Love 1998: 4), Although it was potentially misleading (because some 
observers took it as representative rather than rare), the growth of a 
small number of very large congregations was striking. Pastor James 
McConnell’s congregation on the Whitewell Road in north Belfast 
grew so much that its second home, built in the early 1980s to accom- 
modate just over 1,000 people, had to be replaced a decade later with 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, which in 2001 had 2,000 members. 
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St Andrews in Chorley Wood, the New Life Christian Centre in 
Croydon and the Basingstoke Community Church all had over 1,000 
members. A less dramatic but more widely distributed sign of growth 
was the reoccupation of neglected Victorian red-brick nonconformist 
chapels. As fellowships outgrew front rooms, sad old buildings in 
town centres were given new leases of life. What were once Unitarian 
and Congregational chapels became the homes of the ‘New Life Fellow. 
ship’ or the ‘Community Church’. 

However, it is always likely that much apparent growth was actu- 
ally relocation. Pastor McConnell’s Tabernacle has a fleet of buses that 
collects its members from all over Northern Ireland. To form a sens- 
ible judgement of overall impact we must take the national figures, 
According to the UK Christian Handbook, there were in the 1990s some 
2,000 New Churches, mostly charismatic, pastored by a slightly smaller 
number of clergy. Brierley and Wraight (1995) guess about 170,000 
members. How does this compare with the losses to the major 
churches? The Church of England alone lost a million members be- 
tween 1970 and 1990. The Methodists, Baptist and Brethren between 
them lost 213,000 members in that period. On the most generous 
evaluation, recruits to the New Churches were no more than a tenth 
of those lost to other Trinitarian churches. Together the Church of 
England and the Methodists lost 5,000 full-time clergymen between 
1970 and 1990 ~ five times the number of clergy being supported by 
the new charismatic congregations and networks. 

Of course, we need to be careful with such figures. The reliability, 
validity and comparability of such data vary considerably. Though 
Brierley and his associates have done their best to make accurate 
estimates of the scale of the New Church phenomenon, because the 
congregations are only loosely federated (if not entirely independent) 
and are often small, they can easily be overlooked in censuses and 
surveys. On the other side of the equation, there is evidence of 
double-counting. The Body Book (Love 1998) lists a number of Baptist, 
Pentecostal and Methodist congregations that, I presume, still appear on 
the rolls of their parent denominations. In any case, it is unlikely that 
the estimates are so far off as to much change the basic relationship 
between the scale of this growth and the extent of decline elsewhere. 

We might also add that the power of the New Churches is greater 
than their numbers would imply because their members are more 
committed than the average British Christian. We can see statistical 
evidence of that if we compare success in replacing members and in 
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replacing full-time officials, The ratio of New Church members to 
those lost elsewhere is around 1:10 but the ratio of full-time clergy 
jg about 17:120, Even if some of this is explained by it being easier 
to count clergy than members, it still suggests that charismatics are 
spending more on the ministry than are other Christians.’ 

If relative size is one important consideration for testing the secu- 
larization paradigm, another is the source of members. Although we 
do not have national survey data that bear on this point, we do have 
a very large number of institutional histories and personal biographies 
that show that most of the growth in the charismatic movement 
was a result of Christians moving spiritual home. Wallis was ex-Open 
Brethren, as was Coates. Jones was formerly in the Assemblies of 
God. And it was not just the leaders who were defectors from other 
evangelical organizations. Walker says: ‘The members of these [house] 
churches were primarily from sectarian backgrounds. .... dissenters 
from Brethren, classical Pentecostal, Evangelical Free Baptist, Salvation 
Army, and various non-aligned churches’ (1998; 59). Jones's Bradford 
work, for example, began by bringing together a Holiness assembly, 
a former Brethren assembly and a charismatic house church. It is, as 
Richter (1997: 108) put it, ‘refreshing’ rather than ‘revival’. 


Trajectory 


Even with an appropriate sense of proportion, one may take the view 
that any resurgence of interest in religion (even one failing to com- 
pensate for losses elsewhere in the religious economy) challenges the 
secularization paradigm. This would be the case if one expected de- 
cline to be uniform and linear. For reasons made clear in chapter 1, 
this is not my expectation. 

Decline will be anything but uniform. I have already suggested that 
‘we need to consider separately denominational and sectarian responses 
to the collapse of the church form of religion. I would also stress that 
secularization will be filtered through various prisms that give it very 
different forms in different sorts of societies and cultures. Precisely 
because it is a social process, it cannot be uniform. 

There is no reason to suppose the decline of religion to be linear, 
In posing new problems, modernization also provides new resources 
for coping with them. The decline of the feudal agricultural world and 
the growth of the cities undermined the plausibility that being all- 
pervasive and deeply embedded in the life of a stable community 
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gave to religion, but it also encouraged the formation of voluntary 
associations and created a culture in which the persona of the pious 
believer had valuable secondary social consequences. 

Far from supposing linearity, my model of secularization is cyclical, 
For the sake of brevity I often describe the changes that accompany 
modernization and that create problems for religion as if they were 
evenly progressive (or regressive!), but I also attend to elements that 
repeat and mutations that run counter to the overall direction. Per- 
haps a suitable metaphor is that of the progress of any point on the 
circumference of a wheel on a vehicle running down a gentle slope, 
As the wheel turns the point rises and falls but after each turn it is 
lower than it was before. 

From the Reformation to the present the religious life of western 
Europe changes as follows. We start with a society dominated by a 
single religious institution whose professionals worshipped God on 
behalf of the general population, The laity was expected to accept the 
authority of the church, fund its professionals, behave morally and 
actively participate in major festivals and periodic acts of worship. 
Though most lay people were not terribly well-informed or commit- 
ted Christians, they inhabited a world dominated by an all-pervasive 
supernaturalism and decorated with religious rituals (see chapter 2). 
Modernization wrought a gradual change in the background cultural 
climate, which at the same time strengthened the explicitly ‘Christian’ 
and created secular components, with the secular eventually coming 
to dominate. The proportion of well-informed pious Christians first 
increased and then declined drastically. The crucial point, which T 
made in chapter 3, is this. Although we can find some superficial 
similarity between our present and the pre-industrial past in the pro- 
portion of the population that is educated and articulate in its Chris- 
tianity, there is a huge difference in the extent to which our present 
and past are and were informed by religious beliefs and sustained by 
frequent low-intensity affirmations of those beliefs. Glanmor Williams 
could say of medieval Wales: ‘the people were, as far as can be judged, 
“collective Christians". That is to say, they reposed their trust in the 
prowess of the saints and in the ritual performed by their clergy on 
their behalf to do all that was necessary to safeguard them from evil 
and ensure their salvation in the world to come’ (Williams 1991: 23). 
I do not believe any future historian will say that of us. 

Specific changes trigger radical breaks from the religious mainstream. 
‘These fail to take over the church and become sects. Some sects survive 
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in that form (shrinking in the process). Most become increasingly 
liberal and tolerant and denominational (as does the church), which 
in turn triggers another wave of sectarian religion, which in turn 
becomes more denominational and so on, I describe the overall con- 
sequences of such oscillation as secularization because (a) the influ- 
ence of religious institutions is less at the end of every cycle; (b) the 
numbers involved at every stage are smaller than at the previous one; 
and (c) the total stock of shared religious beliefs (and the word ‘shared’ 
is central to the argument), and hence the amount of ‘ambient reli- 
gion’, are markedly less. 

Furthermore, although I have just described even that addition to 
the general secular trend in general terms, we cannot ignore the his- 
tories of particular individuals and organizations. Churches, sects and 
denominations are not just the carriers of social forces. The larger the 
organization, the less vulnerable it is to idiosyncratic problems, but no 
organization ever escapes the play of what Harold Macmillan, on being 
asked what he most feared in politics, called ‘events, dear boy, events’. 

This is a long way round to saying that there is nothing in my view 
of secularization that makes periodic resurgences of interest in enthu- 
siastic or sectarian religion unexpected. They would refute my approach 
only if (a) the totals remaining at the end of any of these cycles were 
greater than those lost or (b) those recruited in any resurgence had 
previously been outside the churches. Neither is true of the charis- 
matic movement. 


The nature of the movement 


If not its size or source, does the nature of the movement contain 
anything that defies the expectations of the secularization paradigm? 
It has been suggested by a number of critics of the paradigm that the 
resurgence of particularly supernaturalistic forms of religion refutes 
the approach, Peter Berger makes that case the other way round when 
he offers the relative failure of the more liberal versions of Christianity 
as evidence that his earlier view was mistaken: ‘If we really lived in 
a highly secularized world, then religious institutions could be expected 
to survive to the degree that they manage to adapt to secularism’ 
(1997: 33). This is a curious argument, because it is not at all clear why 
adapting to secularism should mean imitating it and there is nothing 
about Berger’s original arguments for secularization that requires such 
a link, Although committed to the same core ideas as the young Berger, 
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I have always thought that liberal religion was precarious, because 
the tolerance and individualism at the heart of its ideology undermined 
the cohesion that is required for the large variety of organizational tasks 
vital to the survival of any shared belief-system (Bruce 1982, 1999), 
Some aspects of liberal religion (such as the unfortunate fondness for 
claiming that aspects of secular culture are more Christian than Chris- 
tianity) are conscious attempts to regain relevance by aping the secu- 
lar world and are doomed to failure. But the root of liberal Christianity’s 
problems lies not in specific innovations but in the diffuseness that 
permits such innovations, and diffuseness is a result of secularization, 
not a deliberate attempt to adapt to it. 

My reading of the secularization paradigm leads me to expect that, 
as the West becomes more secular, those people who wish to remain 
religious will increasingly be found embracing the highly individual- 
istic and consumerist spirituality of the cultic type, exemplified by the 
New Age, Within Christianity, the conservative varieties will become 
increasingly dominant, not because they are growing in absolute terms 
but because the alternatives are declining faster. Hence 1 am not at all 
surprised that the most vital form of British Christianity in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century came from the conservative wing of 
Protestantism (or that the same pattern can be found in the USA and 
elsewhere). 

‘Once we move beyond the initial observation that the charismatic 
movement is deeply religious (in the sense of being concerned with 
the supernatural and the miraculous) to consider its beliefs and ethos 
in detail, we see that, far from refuting the secularization paradigm, 
the movement fits well with what Wilson expected in 1966. 

‘The point to grasp is that the modern charismatic movement differs 
from traditional evangelical Protestantism in ways that fit with the 
general cultural direction posited by the secularization paradigm. 
Douglas Davies has suggested a very specific connection between the 
new style of religion and the requirements of late capitalism: “The 
contemporary charismatic ethic is rooted in a personal fulfilment in 
supporting relationships in this life within a potentially alienating and 
atomising world of partial personal relations within the service indus- 
ties. An interest in personal salvation remains but its realisation has 
been brought forward from the hereafter to the here and now’ (1984: 
144). Tam not sure I would want to draw so tight a line between the 
shift from a manufacturing to a service economy as a stimulus to the 
charismatic movement, but this summary, from a committed Christian 
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who knows the movement intimately, contains within it many of the 
points I would now like to elaborate. 

First, the charismatic movement differs from traditional conservative 
Protestantism in giving a much higher place to personal experience 
than to shared doctrines. Both the ‘personal’ and the ‘experience’ are 
important and I will take the latter first, This puts it very crudely, but 
if we accept that what people will find plausible will be influenced 
to some extent by their existing beliefs and expectations, by their 
social psychology, and by their social status, then, as the secularization 
paradigm argues, social and cultural diversity will be obstacles to the 
spread of any ideological innovation. The more detailed and specific 
the innovation, the more it is limited in its appeal. The more diffuse 
or procedural the shared beliefs, the wider the possible audience. As 
Largued in chapter 4, the success of the New Age, such as itis, depends 
on its core beliefs being so vague and general that people from a wide 
variety of backgrounds can read into it what they wish. The same 
point can be made about the charismatic movement (in contrast to, say, 
orthodox Presbyterianism or Catholicism). Some aspects are specific: 
for example, the beliefs about the imminent end times or the shep- 
herding structure. And we should note that these were the first to be 
compromised or abandoned. The experience of being filled with the 
Holy Spirit and the significance of that experience offer considerable 
scope for diverse interpretation. Clearly the fact that most charismatics 
were raised in more conventional evangelical backgrounds means 
that there is a considerable reservoir of shared doctrine that informs 
the interpretation of utterances in tongues and prophecies, but none- 
theless there is an unusual degree of flexibility in the charismatic 
movement. It would be impossible to quantify this impression, but 
1am struck by how quickly some elements of the charismatic move- 
ment can change. For example, in the early 1970s Jones's views 
of gender relations were at the conservative end of the spectrum: 
women had no place in Christian leadership. Less than twenty years 
later his views had changed and a close associate was arguing ‘against 
the inherited patriarchalism of the movement’ (Wright 1997: 69). 
Dave Tomlinson went from being a significant figure on the conser- 
vative Jones wing of Restorationism through social action in Brixton 
to giving up church leadership altogether and organizing ‘Holy Joe's’, 
a group that met in a pub, Of course, all sources of authority need 
to be interpreted, but the direct revelations of the Holy Spirit offer 
far more flexibility than the written texts of Holy Scripture (which 
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‘come with an established body of interpretation), and the freedom so 
created may well explain the speed with which the movement has 
changed. 

The novel stress on experience can be seen in the way that many 
strands of the movement deal with the second person of the Trinity: 
Jesus. Traditionally Jesus has been important for two reasons. First his 
death is the sacrifice that atones for our sins. God freed us from the 
burden of sin acquired at the expulsion from the Garden of Eden by 
sending his only son to die for us on the Cross, Believing that to 
be the case is a crucial part of the Christian faith. The second role of 
Jesus is to serve as a role model of obedience to God and ethical 
behaviour. From the stories of his life we learn how to live as Christians, 
What is new about the charismatic movement is the place it gives 
to an emotional relationship with Jesus. Many of the most popular 
charismatic hymns talk of loving Christ and being loved by him in 
a manner that suggests a relationship between two humans, rather 
than the more distant respect for the Son of God found in Methodism 
or Presbyterianism. This development is very much in line with the 
emphasis in the wider culture on authentic personal relationships 
rather than conformity to roles defined by the social system. As Douglas 
Davies says: ‘it is... telling to observe that the concepts of sin, the 
Bible, heaven, grace and salvation are less frequently dealt with, whilst 
notions of love for fellow men have increased’ (1984: 145). 

A second major theme of the charismatic movement that chimes 
well with the secular climate fs its attitude towards the individual self. 
Although there is much talk of the ‘majesty’ of God and the need to 
live as if his kingdom had been established (in order to hasten its 
arrival), the sense of smallness in the presence of God that previously 
offset the individualism of conservative Protestantism has been much 
moderated. As Walker puts it: ‘People in the Renewal were in touch 
with themselves as well as with God. As the Hobbessian and hedon- 
istic individual replaced ascetic individualism in the larger culture so 
the Renewal reflected these changes in its style or worship and ex- 
perientially driven theology’ (1997: 30). A leading Baptist who is sym- 
pathetic 10 the movement warned: ‘If the movement ends up as a 
form of inverted narcissism, then the long hoped for revival will tarry’ 
(McBain 1997; 57). It may be that MeBain, when he talks of inverted 
narcissism, wishes to imply that the claim to be especially under divine 
discipline betrays an improper degree of self-importance. That may 
well be true, I would add that we can also see more straightforward 
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narcissism in the modern charismatic movement's claim to offer access 
to divine power. 

T return here to a point I made in chapter 6 about the mutation of 
the notion of cosmic consciousness in the Western borrowings from 
the East. The majority of those recruited to the Pentecostalism in 
Britain of the first half of the twentieth century (in such organizations 
as the Elim Pentecostal Church and the Assemblies of God) were 
working class and lower middle class. Many of those subsequently 
recruited to that older style of Pentecostalism were West Indian im- 
migrants. In the United States old-time Pentecostalism also recruited 
‘most heavily from the poor and dispossessed. The wave of interest in 
the Spirit that began in the last quarter of the twentieth century has 
a markedly different class profile. Many adherents are prosperous 
‘well-educated professional people. That change in class base is reflected 
ina subtle difference in the role of the Holy Spirit. In Pentecostalism, 
being filled with the Spirit was compensation for deprivation: out there 
‘in the world’, you are worthless but here in the assembly you are a 
healer or a prophet. It offered a promise of a better life to come in the 
next world, Just sometimes, it gave believers a magical device for 
levering some benefits from an unforthcoming world. For the modern 
charismatics, being filled with the Holy Spirit is proof that they are 
actually pretty marvellous, divine confirmation of the very positive 
age they already have of themselves, 

‘We see this sense of being very much at home in the world in the 
absence of asceticism, Unlike most British evangelicals of the first half 
of the twentieth century and some today, most charismatics renounce 
very little. In the mid-1970s, the Restorationists divided over aspects 
of what was a ‘proper walk with the Lord’. What did it mean to say 
that the true Christian was free from the dispensation of the Old 
Testament law and living in grace? 


None of the London Brothers ever claimed that Christians could murder, 
steal or commit adultery, However, John Noble and Gerald Coates did 
think that masturbation could be a neutral act, and not necessarily a 
sin. ... Drinking alcohol was also a major bone of contention, Most of 
the brothers drank alcohol, but Gerald [Coates] and John [Noble] 
counted it as a virtue to declare it openly. Bryan [Jones] and Arthur 
[Wallis] were not exactly secret drinkers, but neither did they declare 
it from the rooftops. Gerald and a number of the London brothers liked 
the cinema, theatre and pop music, Others thought this worldly. (Walker 
1998; 104-5) 
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The Coates view won out to the extent that ‘worldly’ as a term of 
criticism is rarely heard in charismatic circles. Indeed, it is hard to 
think of much in the lifestyle of the typical right-of-centre middle. 
class British person that would be rejected by charismatics. 

‘There is an interesting divergence among charismatics around class 
and race. In the USA there is a popular and important strand of 
Pentecostalism known to its detractors as ‘Name it and claim it’ and 
to more neutral observers as the Health and Wealth gospel. It is less 
popular in Britain, where it is found largely in black Pentecostal circles, 
It offers a thoroughly materialistic interpretation of the benefits of 
salvation, Get right with the Lord and he will give you a well-paid 
job, a nice house and a new car. Not surprisingly, British charismatics, 
most of whom are white and already have well-paid jobs, nice houses 
and new cars, tend to stress more nebulous and therapeutic benefits 
of getting saved and being filled with the Holy Spirit. 

Had the charismatic movement remained committed to Arthur 
Wallis’s original vision (shared by some Festival of Light enthusiasts) 
of transforming the world and had it grown on those terms, it would 
have raised some difficult questions for the secularization paradigm, 
As I noted in chapter 1, the paradigm asserts the related claims that 
religion in modern societies is becoming increasing privatized and 
divorced from the public world, and that the focus of religious think- 
ing is shifting from the next life to this one. These two apparently 
paradoxical claims are reconciled in the proposition that modern re- 
ligion is increasingly therapeutic for the individual rather than for the 
society. As I noted, all major religions have offered this-worldly bene- 
fits, but these have normally been tangential to the principal enter- 
prise of pleasing God, and, as Job found out, God may not choose to 
make your life here on earth more pleasant, One of the characteristic 
transformations of religion in the modern world is that it turns down- 
ward and inward. And this is what we see in the New Churches: 
‘Salvation means wholeness and embraces integrity of self and healing 
of ailments’ (D. Davies 1984: 146). A further sign of the movement's 
accommodation to the prevailing culture is that, unlike 1920s Pente- 
costalism or the preaching of Morris Cerullo (which attracts largely 
black audiences), the New Churches downplay the healing of physical 
ailments (claims for which are strongly contested by health profes- 
sionals in Britain and forbidden by the Advertising Standards Authority) 
and stress instead psychological benefits and improvements in per 
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In summary I see nothing in the nature of the modern charismatic 
‘movement that refutes the secularization paradigm. ‘Despite the per- 
sistence of external church structures, the privatization of religion and 
the demand for contemporary this-worldly salvation can be seen power- 
fully in charismatic renewal, in the house church movement, and in 
the new concern with healing and the enhancement of personal 
competence’ (Wilson 1988: 204). 


Denominationalism 


Finally, I want to return to another theme of chapter 1: Niebuhr’s 
observation that radical sects almost invariably become denomina- 
tions. I have already illustrated the changes that affected many of the 
house churches in the three decades of the Restoration movement. 
‘Andrew Walker has studied the movement closely since its earliest 
days. In the conclusion to his revised edition of Restoring the King- 
dom be says: ‘Gradually Restorationists adapted to the larger cultural 
milieu and were domesticated by it. They did not merely slow down; 
they settled down to a regular church life and a principled charismatic 
evangelicalism’ (1998: 23). In that edition, Walker also added an epi- 
logue that very successfully conveys the extent to which the mave- 
ment had changed and it is worth quoting from at length. In the early 
1980s, Dales Bible Week had been one of the main showcases for 
Restorationism, In 1989 Walker returned to the Great Yorkshire show- 
ground in Harrogate for a successor event (‘Harry’) organized by Dave 
‘Tomlinson: 


Dales was replete with massive crowds of some 8,000 ot more; Harry 
attracted some 800 people, most of them young, The Dales was ordered 
with military precision; Harry was cosily shambolic and anarchic. Evening 
celebrations and apostolic ministry dominated the Dales Bible Weeks: at 
Harry, the worship services were morning events and distinctly low- 
key. .. everything at Dales reflected Restorationist teachings, from the 
seminars to children’s fun-time, Harry did have seminars on the ‘gifts 
of the Spirit’, but these were tucked away between workshops on re- 
ligion and science, sexual relationships, capitalism and the exploitation 
of the Third World, 

Everything for sale and on display at Dales reflected Restorationist 
concerns, At Harry, there were stalls representing Christian CND . ...Am- 
nesty International and environmental organizations... Dales repre- 
sented the arts in the sense that art was used for propaganda purposes, 
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to extend the kingdom message. At Harry, the artists — whether Chris- 
tian street poets or the sculptors and painters ~ seemed content to 
promote ‘art for arv’s sake’. 

‘The bands and artists at Harry, ranging from the country and westem 
style ‘Country Potatoes’ to the avant-garde "The Revolutionary Army of 
the Infant Jesus’, seemed to be there primarily for fun and honest 
revelry, rather than for specifically religious reasons. ... The Dales bristled 
with kingdom directives and military metaphors. Harry was decidedly 
pacifistic and conciliatory in tone, 

‘The young of Harry, some with punk and gelled hairstyles, rocker or 
romantic clothes, seemed to be excited, yet relaxed. These teenagers 
‘were not, on the whole, the ‘unsaved’ or the waifs of the inner cities 
= they were the second generation of Restorationists and their friends, 
No longer interested in the revivalist stories of their parents, they were 
bored or irritated with charismatic worship and wanted some hard 
answers to tough questions about love, life and, in Woody Allen’s phrase, 
‘the whole damn thing’. 

What has to be said, as a matter of fact, is that Harry's hard-working 
team diligently tried not to go for the easy-answers approach, This was 
probably just as well, for it was quite obvious that many of the teen- 
agers were in no mood for answers that always fell into the category, 
“the Bible says that. ..’. Indeed when Josh MeDowell, one of the most 
polished performers on the American campus circuit, dropped in for a 
night and a day, he was, if not exactly heckled from the floor, given a 
run for his money. (Walker 1998: 373-4) 


Conclusion | 


One of the few benefits of growing old is perspective. When I first 
became interested in the sociology of religion in the early 1970s, the 
house-church movement was being hailed as dramatic proof that the 
British were really religious after all and I was frequently contacted 
by journalists who wanted me to explain this powerful revival. Like 
Andrew Walker, I was taken as an expert commentator to the Dales 
Bible Week by a BBC team. In the 1990s the journalists were again 
phoning, this time for a sociological explanation of the Toronto Blessing. 
In 1999 the phones rang again and now it was in anticipation (frus- 
trated as it turned out) of end-of-millennium madness. 

In this chapter I have presented the sociological version of that sense 
of having seen it all before. I have tried to counter the view that the 
charismatic moyement offers convincing evidence against the secu- 
larization paradigm. In concluding, I want to present a quite different 
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evaluation of the movement. Let us go back to two observations made 
by all the commentators: it has mostly recruited from older evangel- 
ical organizations and it has accommodated considerably to the secular 
world, Combined, these suggest that, far from representing a radical 
religious alternative to the secularization of the wider society, the 
charismatic movement has been the route by which many previously 
conservative evangelical Protestants have become increasingly liberal 
and denominational, It is not a powerful example of a previously 
secular people rejecting modernity: it is an illustration of the staged 
way in which religion in Protestant cultures declines. People raised in 
Baptist and Brethren churches in the 1950s used the language of reli- 
gious revitalization and reform to move out of their stifling orthodoxy 
and into a setting that offered much more flexible interpretations of 
Protestant doctrines. In turn, some of their children will abandon 
Christianity altogether, some will continue in the New Churches and 
make them ever more liberal, and others will reject that trend and 
break away to form new sects, Those new organizations will be smaller 
than those founded by their parents and will gradually evolve in the 
same way, and so on. The charismatic movement does not refute 
secularization; it shows how it works. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Discovering Religion: 
Mistakes of Method 


Introduction 


‘The secularization paradigm is a cluster of related claims about the 
nature, extent and cause of religious change. To be of any value those 
claims must be clearly articulated, be internally consistent and con- 
sistent with each other, and they must rest on evidence. Almost all 
commentators agree that Christianity is markedly less popular now in 
most Western societies than it was one, two or three hundred years 
ago. If we accept that, there are two good reasons to try to identify 
and measure the extent of religion ‘beyond church and chapel’. First, 
conclusions will be important for testing competing explanations of 
secularization. For example, the greater the evidence of enduring re- 
ligious sentiment among the unchurched, the less persuasive is any 
explanation that concentrates on changes in the plausibility of religious 
beliefs and ideas. If the British are really ‘believing without belong- 
ing’, in Grace Davie’s phrase (1994), then we can eliminate a very 
large part of the explanation presented in chapter 1. Secondly, the 
extent to which we can discover religious sentiment in a society that 
offers it little encouragement is important for the debate between 
those who see religiosity as an enduring human characteristic and 
those who see it is a cultural product. 

This chapter will not address directly those questions of substance. 
Instead, through criticisms of previous attempts, it will consider the 
prior matter of how we identify and measure religion at the margins. 
The background is this. I frequently find myself at odds with other 
sociologists of religion (such as Berger, Stark, Heelas, Bailey and Davie) 
about the extent of what is variously called ‘non-organized’ religion, 
religious potential, receptivity to religion, spirituality, implicit religion 
and the like. They find a lot of it; I see little. Much of my scepticism 
stems from the conclusion that current work in this area is methodo- 
logically inadequate. 
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Given the current popularity of post-modernism and other forms of 
relativism, I will begin by saying that I confine my attention to em- 
pirical studies within a conventional notion of social science. Although 
defining, identifying, measuring and comparing types and levels of 
religiosity are never easy, I assume that such are indeed our tasks. If 
we are to talk sensibly about changes in patterns of religious beliefs and 
behaviour, whether we favour interpretative or quantitative methodo- 
logies (and this chapter considers examples of both), we are doing social 
science. Using roughly the order in which they will be introduced, 1 
want to suggest that some scholars invent considerable latent religi- 
‘sity because (1) they use vague and leading questions in generating 
their data; (2) they use contestable cut-off points in sorting data; (3) 
they unwarrantedly interpret possibly secular responses as religious; 
and (4) they are unfortunately tolerant of the evasions of their re- 
spondents. Slightly apart from those errors, much of the discovery of 
latent religion rests on definitional fiat. 


Questions and answers. 


The first three problems are all illustrated in two pages of Canadian 
sociologist Reginald Bibby’s Unknown Gods. As a compendium of stat- 
istical information about religion in Canada, it is excellent, but, as 
serious social science, it is less impressive. The first part of the book 
details all the signs of decline of religiosity in Canada. Bibby then 
looks for evidence that Canadians remain enduringly religious. To set 
the scene for his presentation, he approvingly quotes two clergymen 
(1993: 147). The first says that he believes students ‘need more than 
just education. They need spiritual and emotional support.’ The second 
says people outside the church are among those ‘seriously seeking a 
better life for themselves and others. They want love, justice, peace 
and freedom in the here and now.’ The cleric adds that, where preach- 
ing and prayer ‘prove relevant to such goals, they will listen’, To 
which pious hope, Bibby adds ‘I agree’. 

ibby’s reason for supposing that Canadians might return to the 
churches, if the churches could just become ‘relevant’, is that his sur- 
veys show ‘that people over their lifetimes are asking questions about 
‘meaning and purpose and they are doing so with some urgency. ... We 
asked Canadians about the extent to which wondering about the 
purpose of life is a current concern for them’ (1993: 146). Apparently 
9 per cent said ‘a great deal’ and a further 16 per cent said ‘quite a 
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bit’. Bibby describes this interest as urgent because, when he com- 

bines these two groups, he gets 25 per cent of the sample expressing 
concern about the meaning of life while only 30 per cent are similarly 
concerned about health. He adds: ‘Moreover, a further 25% of the 
population say that they are “somewhat” concerned about the pur 
ose of life, bringing the total percentage of Canadians troubled about 
Purpose to around 50%’ (1993: 146). Note the inflation, The survey 
question asked rather mildly about ‘concern’. But the accompanying 
text inflates this to talk of ‘trouble’. 

‘My first problem with Bibby’s data is that it was elicited with a 
question designed to maximize the evidence of existential concern, 
‘The possible answers set a curiously low threshold: what sort of person 
would not be ‘somewhat’ concerned about the meaning of life? There 
is a similar difficulty with some data in Ronald Inglehart’s impressive 
body of social analysis (1997) built on the recurrent World Values 
Survey. Inglehart shows that, for a very large number of interestingly 
different societies, there is a common and statistically significant con- 
nection between increasing prosperity and ‘diminishing faith in the 
established religious institutions and traditional religious beliefs’ (1997; 
284), However, he identifies a counter-trend. An increasing number 
of people are responding positively to the question: ‘How aften, if at 
all, do you think about the meaning and purpose of life?’ (1997: 285), 
What Bibby treats in terms of levels of concern, Inglehart tries to 
access through frequency. Inglehart’s explanation is that science has 
undermined the previously orthodox answer to the questions without 
removing the causes of the questioning; hence ‘Our prediction is that 
interest in the meaning and purpose of life will be a rising concern’ 
(1997: 285). 

As an aside, we might note that the adjective ‘rising’ is potentially 
misleading. Agreement with this specific survey item is rising, but, as 
Inglehart views it as a ‘functional equivalent’ of conventional religion 
(which he says is declining), what should have been presented is the 
combination of the two. 

Inglehart may well be right, but I have trouble being confident about 
the data because, as with Bibby’s, the question used to generate it is 
not terribly incisive. Inglehart’s questionnaire asks: ‘How often, if at 
all, do you think about the meaning and purpose of life?’ The answer 
‘Never’ could be interpreted by respondents as shorthand for ‘I never 
think about the meaning and purpose of life because I am crass’. Some 
macho working-class lad might feel obliged to assert ‘never’ in case 
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anyone thought he was an art-lover, but I suspect many people will 
dlaim some interest in the meaning of life, just because the implied 
opposite could be seen as insulting. 


i Contentious cut-offs 


So we begin with data generated by unfortunately broad and poten- 
tially leading questions. In the Bibby analysis, we then have a second 

problem: the contestable cut-off point, It is common for survey ques- 

tions to offer a range of answers. These might indicate different states 

(as in ‘religious’, ‘spiritual’, ‘agnostic’ and ‘atheist’) or they might be 

different degrees of a single property. In both cases, interpreting the data 

‘may well involve grouping them into fewer divisions or dichotomizing 
them. The analyst has to decide where to put the cut-off point. That 
judgement may be contestable. Repeated over a number of survey 
items, small differences in how we interpret the answers to questions 
can lead to vastly different conclusions. Sigelmann and Presser (1988) 

illustrate this very neatly by taking attitudinal data from a large US 
survey and showing that, by varying how one groups and divides the 
responses, one could equally reasonably conclude that the vast ma- 
jority of US citizens are likely supporters of the new Christian right 
and that very few are. 

Let us go back to Bibby’s question about concern over the meaning 
of life. There were five possible responses. Only 9 per cent were con- 
cerned ‘a great deal’ and 16 per cent ‘quite a bit’ ~ the two most positive 
responses. This second position already seems rather thin ground for 
supposing great existential concern, But he then adds in the further 
25 per cent who were ‘somewhat’ concerned and, instead of the con- 
clusion that fewer than 10 per cent of Canadians are troubled by the 
meaning of life, we have every second Canadian in an existential froth. 

‘Another example of the way that contentious questions and con 
testable grouping of responses can create a misleading impression is 
provided by an anonymous paper I reviewed for a sociology of religion 
journal. As the paper was not published, it may seem a poor example, 
but it does raise the sorts of methodological issues that concern me 
here in a particularly clear way and it is those, rather than the conclu- 
sions of the paper, that are important. The study was concerned with 
the religious attitudes of professional natural scientists. The abstract 
summarized thus: ‘the results suggest that scientific training affected 
their religious behaviour and reduced the number of believers. The 
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Table 10.1 ‘Religious sensitivity’ of scientists at a British university 


Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 
% % % 

Conventionally 29 

Relgove eit ss 

vaguely Meisle 16 Religious sensi 

Agnostic 6 4 et 

Wavering 14} opensmindedness 21 

Superstious 

Atheist 24 Atheist ba Auntie uM 


index of religious sensitivity, however, remained at a significant level: 
thus for about forty per cent of the professionally established scientists 
the supernatural was not an absurd possibility.’ 

This conclusion was arrived at by the following route. In extended 
conversations, 140 university scientists were invited to say if they were 
involved in any particular religious organization, if they believed in, 
God, if they were superstitious and so on, The author sorted the 
responses three times, as shown in table 10.1. 

In the first sorting of the responses, the author divided them into 
six groups. The six groups were compressed into three and finally into 
just two. The author concluded that almost two-thirds of the scientists 
were ‘religiously sensitive’, which gives a very different impre: 
from the one created by, for example, describing the data as showing 
that atheists outnumbered the conventionally religious. 

Many aspects of the grouping of responses could be criticized; 
problem that recurs in many surveys is how to deal with agno: 
The author wishes to place the big divide between those who said 
such things as “There is no way of knowing if there is a God’ and the 
avowed atheists. But should he? And should he then regard the former 
as being ‘open to religion’? His subjects are intelligent and articulate 
people, If the quotations from the interviews are anything to go by, 
many had given considerable thought to their beliefs. For such people 
the deliberately agnostic position could be every bit as unsympathetic 
to most forms of religion as is atheism, 

Equally problematic is the author's allocation of the waverers and 
doubters to the class of people who are ‘sensitive’ to religion. We can 
see the difficulty if we consider a parallel from political preferences, 
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In describing political choices we would not readily describe as ‘sensit- 
ive to socialism’ people who said they did not entirely rule out the 
possibility of ever supporting a socialist, or who could not make up 
their mind about socialism, or did not think it possible to find rational 
grounds for political choices. 


F imperialistic interpretation 

This brings me to the third methodological problem: a casual habit of 
assuming that, because we are studying religion, when our respond- 
ents show evidence of considering anything more precious or abstract 
than the dishwasher they are being religious. In his introduction to 
the data presented above, Bibby says: “it's not just religious folk who 
are trying to work out theological details . . .’ (1993: 146), Without any 
justification, Bibby takes being concerned about the purpose of life to 
mean ‘trying to work out theological details’. Inglehart does tht same 
when he bridges his presentation of data on declining traditional 
religious faith and his data on the question about the ‘meaning and 
purpose of life’ by saying ‘But spiritual needs have not disappeared . . .” 
(1997: 285). No justification is offered for describing an interest in the 
meaning of life as ‘spiritual’ 

The data may well show spiritual needs, but there are at least three 
other possible interpretations. The first is general: all these figures 
were generated by surveyors asking people to state an opinion, Al- 
though surveyors allow respondents to say ‘Don't know’, most people 
aim a view and we do not know if they really have what we might 
call salient opinions of any significant strength outside the social act of 
giving answers or whether they are just being polite and compliant. 
A second possibility is that people may indeed question the purpose of 
life and conclude that the question is unanswerable. Though they had 
come 10 no useful conclusion, because such people had thought about 
it at all allows Bibby to claim them as ‘spiritual’. Yet, unless we knew 
that such people were troubled by their inability to find an answer, 
it would seem inappropriate to count them among those ‘trying to 
work out the theological details’. A third possibility is that people find 
a perfectly satisfying secular answer to the meaning of life. Serving 
your country or community, succeeding in your chosen profession, 
enjoying a hedonistic lifestyle, finding a cure for cancer, raising your 
children to be good citizens - these and many others are presumably 
purposes to life that can be entirely secular. That, until the twentieth 
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century, organized religions had a near monopoly of defining the 
purpose of life does not give us a warrant for claiming all interest in 
large abstract questions as religious or spiritual. 


Implied trajectories a 


The above raises one particularly difficult question in thinking about 
the margins of conventional religion. What we should or could make 
of people's present views depends to an extent on the direction of 
change. If the United Kingdom had been created last week and had 
no cultural history, then it would be sensible to regard those who were 
not certain atheists as potential theists. However, the United Kingdom 
‘was not invented last week and it does have a cultural history. Despite 
the rapid secularization of the second half of the twentieth century, 
church buildings still dominate our towns and villages. Religious func. 
tionaries are given privileged access to the air waves and religious 
services are widely advertised and reported. Thousands of enthusiasts 
work door-to-door trying to persuade people to go to church, to take 
a book and read it, or at least listen for ten minutes to an advertising 
talk. Classical music constantly reminds us of our Christian heritage, 
Especially in the case of professional scientists employed in a university 
setting, we are dealing with well-educated literate and cultured adults 
who will have had every opportunity to pursue nascent religious 
interests. If they are over 45, there is a good chance they will have had 
some personal involvement with organized religion in childhood. That 
most people have had ample opportunity to become or remain i 
volved in conventional religion surely means that we cannot view all 
positions between conventional commitment and avowed atheism as 
demonstrating religious sensitivity or a high likelihood of becoming 
more religious in the future. Signs of spiritual interest among people 
who have had no previous encounter with, or acquaintance of, or 
ganized religion must mean something different from signs of spiritual 
interest among people who are very well acquainted with the many 
forms of organized religion that are on offer in Western societies and 
have chosen not to follow any of them. 


The bias of the starting assumption | 


The ‘Soul of Britain’ survey conducted in May 2000 by Opinion 
Research Business asked ‘Independently of whether you go to church 
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‘Table 10.2 Self-designation, Great Britain, 2000 


Label % 
A spiritual person 31 
4 religious person 27 
‘An agnostic person 10 
‘Not a spiritual person 7 
Not a religious person 21 
A convinced atheist 8 
Don’t know 5 


‘Source: Opinion Research Business (2000). 


or not, which of these would you say you are?’ and offered the labels 
listed in table 10.2. Taken together, the figures for agnostics and 
atheists, at 18 per cent, seem far higher than anything we would have 
got a century ago, had such polls been conducted then. It is certainly 
higher than the 2.9 per cent reported in a National Opinion Poll sur- 
vey in 1965 (Foster 1972: 159). Nonetheless, we could present this 
as evidence that the remaining 82 per cent are really religious or 
spiritual (Heelas 2001). However, the method for generating these 
data is slightly suspect, Consider first the proffered labels. While we 
can see that the adjective ‘convinced’ is placed in front of ‘atheist’ in 
order to distinguish the category clearly from that of agnostic, it 
remains the case that this is the only label that is augmented and the 
augmentation seems likely to minimize the frequency with which it 
is chosen. There is no ‘really’ in front of ‘spiritual’ or ‘religious’. It 
may be different in other cultures, but there is a danger that to British 
ars ‘convinced atheist’ will suggest cranks in sandals. ‘Agnostic’ does 
not have the same offputting quality, but it may well be obscure to 
a lot of people. 

The lack of symmetry in the choice of labels is problem enough, but 
there is an even greater source of error built into this very type of 
question: it supposes that being religious is the norm and then asks 
people to position themselves relative to that norm. In effect, it asks 
‘If you are not religious, what are you?’ It asks those who decline the 
first position nonetheless to strike an attitude towards it. It thus ex- 
ludes the very thing that most secularization theorists argue to be 
the case: that the decline of organized religion in the West is largely 
a result of people losing interest in religion rather than becoming 
consciously anti-clerical. 
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What is implicit in the ORB question (and in many others) is the 
notion that being spiritual or religious is, like height, a unitary and 
universal property. Everyone should fall somewhere on a scale that 
runs from spiritual and religious at one end, through the uncertainty 
of agnosticism, to the certainty that one is not religious at the other 
end of the scale. Anyone who does not choose the extreme atheist 
position can then be claimed to be really or potentially religious. But 
if, as I argue, the major symptom of secularization is massive indif- 
ference, then to insist that people accept either a religious or an anti- 
religious designation is to fail to address the point. 


Evasion and collusion a 


What follows is necessarily speculative because I am not aware of 
colleagues having raised this issue in quite this form. After thirty years 
in the trade, I have a strong impression that studies of religious be- 
haviour and belief take at face value what people say about them- 
selves in a way that one does not find in political sociology, for example, 
It is common for there to be a clash between the descriptions used 
by analysts and the self-descriptions of those being analysed, For 
example. recent studies of social class shaw that many Scots in white- 
collar middle-class occupations describe themselves as ‘working class’. 
‘The response of students of class is not to accept that designation but 
to explore why those people misdescribe their position. The explana- 
tion (loyalty to their parents, combined with a desire to distinguish 
themselves from the English) is less important than the attitude of the 
researcher, Political sociologists do not take the initial description at 
face value but pursue the issue of what people are doing when they 
describe themselves in certain ways. In contrast, especially in studies 
of religion by church people, there seems to be an uncritical attitude 
to the explanations that people give for their lack of involvement in 
organized religion. That, in turn, gives a misleading impression of the 
latent or potential interest in religion in the population at large. 
Consider a recent survey of non-churchgoers commissioned by the 
Church of England's Oxford diocese (R. Thomas 1999). Those who pro- 
posed the research wanted to know why churchgoing had become 
‘unpopular. In particular, they wanted to understand why a 1997 Gallup 
poll of the area could show 54 per cent of the population claiming 
affiliation with the Church of England but only 10 per cent attending 
church even occasionally. The researchers began by asking twenty-six 
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‘Table 10,3 Reasons for not going to church, Oxford, 1999 (%) 


Reason Total Regular Occasional Non- 
‘churchgoers churchgoers churchgoers 

‘Too busy 73s 4 a4 

Not interested 30 6 18, 4a 

Boring 277 2 35 

(ld-fashioned 2 1 2 4 

Unfriendly 12 ¥ 10 16 

Put off as a child RB OB 12 B 

Physically cold no 10 n un 

Services hard to follow 9 14 10 8 

‘Unknown hymns 9 10 10 8 


Source: R. Thomas (1999), 


clerics to guess why people did not go to church. Those explanations 
‘were merged into questions and put to a sample of the general public. 
So that the study would concentrate on the non-attending Anglican 
identifiers, the proportion of regular churchgoers was kept to 10 per 
cent of the sample, which was confined to those who claimed to be 
‘Church of England’. The responses are given in table 10.3. 

‘One thing that is immediately striking is that the clergy guesses 
proliferated a variety of what we might call ‘peripheral explanations’, 
For example, they suggested such banalities as ‘The youth are deeply 
spiritual and searching but what they see on offer is nowhere near 
where they are at’ and ‘People want to know God but they feel the 
church is hard and judgemental and they don’t think its fun and you 
can't drink’. The survey offered respondents many opportunities to 
present themselves as ‘really’ churchgoers at heart who were pre- 
vented by a variety of contingencies and institutional failures from 
acting out this underlying preference. Yet, if we look at the results, 
the obvious point on which to concentrate is ‘not interested’. Of the 
popular categories of response, this shows the greatest difference 
between the faithful and the non-attenders: respectively 6 and 41 per 
cent say they are not interested, 

I title this section ‘evasion and collusion’ because three of the four 
most popular explanations given by the non-attenders seem inadequate 
to the task, After all, being too busy is not an incurable illness; itis a 
matter of priorities and preferences. That the churches are boring and 
old-fashioned would only be independently persuasive if it was the 
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‘case that the respondents had tried to find a satisfactory outlet for their 
unsatisfied religious desires. Despite the decline in churchgoing, England 
is still served by a range of organizations that between them represent 
pretty well every conceivable theology, organizational structure, polity 
and liturgical style. Except for those who live in the deep rural areas 
(and there are few of those in England) every form of religion is on 
offer. Hence, when people point to specific presentational features of 
organized religion — boring, old-fashioned, unfriendly ~ to explain their 
lack of involvement, it seems reasonable to suppose that they have not 
tried very hard to find a form of religion that is not crippled by such 
deficiencies. We know that most churches are in financial difficulties, 
but can we really believe the 10 per cent of the Oxford sample who said 
they didn’t go to church because churches were too cold? 

Clearly there is some limited value for the churches in such a con- 
centration on institutional shortcomings if it points to ways in which 
their operations can be improved (turn up the thermostat!), but 1 
cannot help concluding that many of the respondents are deceiving 
themselves or the researchers. If the very occasional attenders and those 
who did not attend were really interested in the religion to which 
they professed some sort of lip-service service, they could have reor- 
ganized their other commitments so as to be free on Sunday morning 
and they could have found a church that was not cold, boring, old- 
fashioned and unfriendly. If the researchers were really interested in 
understanding their respondents, they could have pressed them to be 
more explicit and honest. Even the one set of responses that clearly 
point to a lack of faith was reinterpreted by the Diocese’s Director of 
Communications so as to avoid accepting that supernatural belief- 
systems may have lost their plausibility 


A large number were not interested in the church... But if you look 
deeper at the figures from other parts of the survey, this disinterest is 
coupled with a feeling that church is no longer relevant. In short, 
people are not engaged by a church that talks a lot about beliefs, but 
appears to do little to show how these beliefs can make a practical 
difference to individuals and communities. (R. Thomas 1999: 147) 


No doubt conviction is related to relevance, but to avoid addressing 
at all what people believe seems strange, especially when we appreci- 
ate that many of the reason for non-attendance are only persuasive 
explanations for those who do not much believe in the tenets of the 
Christian faith. Those who know there is a God who has sent his only 
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son to die for our sins will find an hour on a Sunday. Those who 
believe there is ‘power in the blood’ will not find the worship of their 
God boring or old-fashioned. If the particular venue they first happen 
upon is those things, they can try another or they can follow the 
example of the house-church leaders and start their own congregation. 
This is speculation, but I suspect that the researchers are distracted by 
wishful thinking: if the churches just adjust this or that aspect of their 
operations, those who have turned their back on religion may return 
to some fold or another. 

Another unreasonably optimistic study of non-churchgoing also con- 
cludes that decline could be arrested by reform of some aspects of the 
churches’ operations. Gone but not Forgotten identified 400 Londoners 
who had once attended church more than six times a year (not count- 
ing rights of passage) but who had since given up. They completed 
questionnaires and twenty-seven were interviewed at length (Richter 
and Francis 1998). The explanations for defection were many and varied. 
One person said: “The church’s teaching did not give the certainty 
I was looking for’ while another offered the opposite fault: ‘I grew 
up and started making decisions on my own’ (1998: 64). As with the 
Oxford responses, my first reaction on reading the explanations was 
that the defectors had given up rather easily. The two above would 
have been satisfied if they had just swapped places. Unfortunately the 
study did not press respondents on just how hard they had searched 
for an appropriate outlet for their supposedly unsatisfied faith. 

The respondents claim a degree of sympathy for organized religion 
so much at odds with actual levels of church attendance that we must 
suppose that something other than the obvious is going on in the 
research process. Just over half the sample said they would not go 
back to church, but the rest ‘were leaving the possibility of returning 
open’ (1998: 138). The authors then compare the reasons for leaving 
of those most and least likely to return, But such comparisons are 
meaningful only if the stated likelihood of return is the honest ex- 
pression of seriously held views. It is hard to resist the conclusion that 
the responses were shaded by politeness and guilt. 

Such studies do throw up fascinating questions. If, as I suspect, 
many people who are in every practical sense indifferent to organized 
religion nonetheless feel obliged to suggest otherwise, what does this 
reluctance signify? It could be evidence of a general spiritual interest, 
‘but we could conclude that only after some other alternatives had been 
eliminated, An obvious possibility is that we are seeing compliance 
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effects. Most people wish to be agreeable. Those who do not will de- 
cline to take part in such surveys. Respondents may consciously or 
unconsciously shade their responses towards what they think the 
interviewer wishes to hear. In discussing answers to survey questions 
about belief in God (see chapter 6), I suggested that, once people have 
agreed to take part in a survey and have embarked on the business 
of giving answers, they may well feel subconsciously constrained to 
avoid giving offence and hence will tend to pick the least brutal of the 
options on offer. That many outside the churches appear to be sym- 
pathetic to religion may be at least in part a reflection of politeness 
rather than enduring religious sentiment. 

Another possible explanation is that people are reluctant to challenge 
what they suppose is (or ought to be) a ‘good thing’, even though 
they do not believe in it or really wish it for themselves. It is not hard 
to think of other examples: healthy eating, taking more exercise, raising 
taxes, reducing car use. In September 2000 I took part in a focus- 
group study of religious broadcasting. The Independent Television 
Commission was researching public attitudes to the legal requirement 
presently placed on British broadcasters to devote air time to religion, 
To balance the church representatives appearing before the group, I 
had been encouraged to argue the case for letting the market decide. 
If there was a demand for religious television, the companies would 
provide it. They should not be forced to provide a service for which 
there was insufficient demand. I repeatedly pointed out that religion 
was the only topic thus privileged. 

The focus-group members were not impressed. All twenty thought 
religion was socially useful and, although none felt very strongly about 
it, all were in favour of the present regulatory requirement. Yet it was 
obvious from the questions and comments that they were quite un- 
familiar with current religious programmes. When pressed, none 
claimed to watch any of the material that they thought should be aired, 
presumably for the benefit or moral edification of someone else. 

Another possible explanation for evasive responses is nostalgia. Given 
that the most rapid decline in church involvement has occurred in 
the last forty years, many survey respondents will have had a church 
connection in childhood and since lost it, Their parents will have been 
church people. Though not all memories will be fond, there may still 
be a reluctance to say out loud that the past is indeed past. 

‘The key point is this. Without much effort we can generate a number 
of plausible explanations for the disparity between the very low levels, 
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of actual church involvement and the stated sympathy for religion. 
Until the others have been eliminated, there is no warrant for assuming 
that the gulf represents latent religious sentiment. 


Discovery by definition 


‘Thus far [ have been examining instances of incipient religion being 
discovered by questionable research methods. There is a simpler way 
of finding great reservoirs of religious sentiment in an apparently 
secular society: just rename the secular as religious! The broader the 
definition of religion, the more of it you will find. Thomas Luckmann, 
for example, says: ‘It is in keeping with an elementary sense of the 
concept of religion to call the transcendence of biological nature by 
the human individual a religious phenomenon’ (1970: 49). Later he 
describes ‘*self-realization”, personal autonomy, and self-expression’ 
as ‘modem religious themes’ (1970: 107). For Heelas, expressive spir- 
ituality differs from traditional Christianity in being concerned with 


that which lies ‘within’ us all rather than that which lies over-and- 
above the self or whatever the world might have to offer. This is the 
spirituality which is integral to what itis to be truly oneself; which is 
integral to the natural order as a whole, This is the spirituality which 
serves as the font of wisdom and judgement, rejecting authoritative 
sources emanating from some transcendent, tradition-articulated, source, 
This is the spiritual which informs .. . authenticity, creativity, love, vitality. 
(2000: 243) 


Heelas describes further what he calls ‘humanistic expressivism’ and 
then asserts, with italics to emphasis his point, that ‘Both substantively 
and functionally this source belongs to the religious order of things’ 
(2000: 247). He admits in the next line that expressivist discourse 
generally takes a humanistic rather than an explicitly religious form. 
But he goes on to make the case that to be 


‘True to oneself, rust one’s sui generis authenticity... is to be informed 
by (ultimately) irreducible and inexplicable consciousness-cum-agency 
of a kind which clearly has characteristics which do not belong to 
secular (rationalistic, constructivisiti, etc.) accounts of the nature (bi 
logical or socialised) and operation (calculative, hedonistic, or tradition 
informed) of the person, (2000: 247) 


While I have some sympathy with Luckmann and Heelas, I be- 
lieve they create a misleading impression by putting the dividing line 
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between the secular and the religious in slightly the wrong place. Thave 
no objection to describing a certain sort of concern with self-realization 
as religious. In chapter 4, I happily used Heelas’s depiction of the New 
Age as ‘self-religion’ because, even without the angels and cosmic con- 
sciousness that often attend such beliefs, the claims that New Agers 
make for the self (that it endures beyond death and that it is poten- 
tially powerful enough to defy material and social forces) seem religious 
in a conventional sense. But here he and Luckmann inappropriately 
broaden the religious by narrowing the secular to a concern with 
fitted kitchen units and grouting. I have no difficulty imagining ways 
of being ‘true to oneself’ and of ‘transcending biological nature’ that 
have nothing to do with gods or the supernatural, 

Naturally, defining religion very broadly allows us to discover a great 
deal of it. But even more compelling refutation of the secularization 
paradigm can be produced by defining religion not by its substance 
but by its function, Because the number of important social functions 
is few (maintaining cohesion, eliciting compliance, keeping cheerful) 
and the ways in which we can do these things are legion, we normally 
define social phenomena by their substance. Football is that game 
with two teams, eleven players a side, a round ball, and an injunction 
against anyone except the goalkeeper handling the ball. We know 
what football is. With ever-greater abstraction we have no trouble 
defining sport, and then leisure, Though some students of religion 
like to make a fuss about its uniquely ineffable qualities, I see no great 
difficulty in defining religion as ‘beliefs, actions and institutions that 
assume the existence of supernatural entities with powers of action, 
or impersonal powers or processes possessed of moral purpose’. Such 
a form would encompass everything we normally mean by religion 
and would accord with almost all common uses of the term, 

‘An alternative approach is to note that religion often performs 
important social roles. For Durkheim, it provides a social group with 
cohesion. For Weber, it provides people with explanations and justi- 
fications of their success or failure. For Marx, it justifies oppression. 
We then move from identifying common consequences of religion to 
defining religion as that thing that has those social consequences. If 
‘we make ‘providing social cohesion’, for example, the constitutive feature 
of religion, then, wherever we find cohesion, we find religion, even 
when the source of cohesion seems to be a thoroughly secular ethnic 
identity, gender interest or class-based coincidence of material interests. 

Definition by function is taken to the extreme by Edward Bailey in 
his claims for what he calls ‘implicit religion’. In his manifesto for the 
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Centre for the Study of Implicit Religion and Contemporary Spiritu- 
ality, he offers three definitions of implicit religion (the emphases and 
punctuation are as in the original text): 


(1) commitment. ...it directs our initial attention towards the em- 
pirical human experience (of being committed), which has the 
merit of placing the ‘content’ or ‘object’ of the experience, 
within the wider context, of experience-ing. It is concerned, 
you might say, with ‘religion’ as such, before turning to its 
‘theological’ component’. 

(2) The second definition is integrating foci. Just as Commitment 
covers the whole ‘ladder’ of levels of consciousness, so integ- 
rating foci covers the various ‘sizes’ of society, the individual 
and the social, the face-to-face group and the societal... 

(3) intensive concerns with extensive effects. (Bailey 1997: 1) 


im, Bailey is saying that commitment, 
social belonging and feeling strongly are implicitly religious. The ob- 
vious problem is that the idea becomes pointless because it excludes 
very little, Indeed, I find it very hard to think of anything that would 
not be encompassed. 

Depicting gardening as religions seems rather pointless. It does not 
help us talk about religion and, paradoxically, it hinders functional 
analysis. It is perfectly proper to be interested in the social functions 
of some activity, attitude or institution, We can understand eighteenth- 
century patronage, for example, if we consider it not as a bad habit 
but as a form of resource allocation that well suits a hierarchical social 
structure based on birth rather than achievement. The notion of func- 
tional equivalent is an important one. We learn a great deal about social 
evolution and social mutation if we compare the different ways that 
societies can allocate resources. But, in order to demonstrate that some 
social institution has the functions imputed to it (rather than, for 
example, being counterproductive or a waste of space ~ that is, dys- 
functional or afunctional), we have to be able to define the institution 
independent of its supposed functions. If not, we are merely renaming. 
‘To say that any social activity (for Bailey, ‘integrating foci’) is implicitly 
religious tells us no more about the world than does ‘this three-sided 
object is a triangle’. 

If, instead of renaming parts of the world and without warrant 
imputing social functions to them, we try to develop testable empirical 
claims about functional equivalents, we must begin with substantive 
differences. To say that football may share some features of a religion 


In so far as I can understand 
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is to raise interesting research questions about the resources fans 
devote to football, the psychological states they attach to success and 
failure, the attitudes of some fans to the arenas in which their teams 
play and so on. Put in those terms, the identification of parallels 
also raises the important counterbalance of the differences. Few foot- 
ball fans marty only women who support the same team or whose 
fathers support the same team. Few shun those who do not share 
their allegiance. Few suffer debilitating trauma when they lose faith, 
or construct elaborate moral and social codes around their footballing 
interests. Few will found political parties that claim a distinctive moral 
and social agenda based on the principles of Scumchester City FC, 
Few believe that the world was created by the directors of Scumchester 
City FC or kept in its orbit by the club groundsman. Even those who 
like a bit of aggro will not seek to destroy the citadels of the Bundesliga 
in the belief that German football offends their God, Examining the 
parallels between football and religion can be interesting and illumin- 
ating but it is not helped at all by defining football as a religion. To 
do so is to establish by definitional fiat what should be demonstrated 
factually. 

The notion of implicit religion seems particularly unhelpful, It should 
not be confused with the very important point that phenomena can 
be religious to varying degrees, At one extreme we have the self 
consciously religious: praying, attending worship services, reading 
sacred texts, contemplating the life of the Buddha, and so on. At the 
other extreme we can imagine actions and states of mind that are 
influenced very slightly by religious ideas and motifs and we can even 
imagine that the people in question may be largely unaware of those 
religious influences, For example, a father may take pride in the effort 
he puts into his parenting role and implicitly suppose that there is some 
obscure moral order to the universe that means that good actions will 
be rewarded, even where there is no obvious this-worldly mechanism 
for such a result and where the reality seems otherwise. Someone who 
supposes that a cheat will ‘get his comeuppance’ may be relying on 
an unconsidered or ‘implicit’ hope for a supernatural karmic order. 
‘We may reasonably want to say that such a view is implicitly religious. 
However, we should also want to distinguish such views from thor- 
oughly secular alternatives. It is quite possible to have a biological and 
secular model of the long-term rewards of good parenting. It is quite 
possible to suppose a thoroughly secular and mundane model of how 
cheats may get their just desserts. 
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My point is that, if the category of implicit religion is to be useful, 
it must be used sparingly and only where elements of religion sub- 
stantively defined can be identified, There is no justification for using 
the term to label as religious anything that people take seriously or 
that makes them feel good. There is certainly no warrant for following 
the logic offered by a contributor to a 1999 discussion on a sociology 
of religion mailing list who said that anything ‘not explicitly religious 
was implicitly religious’. By that token, bald men are implicitly hairy 
and fat people are implicitly thin. Such corruption of language destroys 
any possibility of fruitful analysis. 


Conclusion 


For the reasons I gave at the start of this chapter, T have every sympathy 
with attempts to study latent religiosity, religion ‘beyond church and 
chapel’, spirituality, religious sensitivity and the like. What I have less 
sympathy with are contributions to the secularization debate that use 
questionable methods to inflate the numbers of the unconventionally 
religious. 

Some scholars wish to find evidence of widespread religious senti- 
ment because they suppose that religiosity is in some sense ‘hardwired” 
into human beings, an innate part of our constitutions. Many sociolo- 
gists of religion are also Christians who seek some sign of hope that 
the decline of a once-dominant religion might be reversed. For what- 
ever reason, much sociology of religion seems unusually eager to find 
signs of robust health in the religious life of the contemporary West. 
Perhaps the simplest way of expressing my reservations about this 
approach is to reverse the ‘football-is-really-a-religion’ argument. So- 
Giologists of sport have no difficulty accepting that people may have 
no interest at all in sport, either as participants or spectators. They do 
not count as ‘sporty’ people who take no part in any sport, who never 
read the sports pages of newspapers, and who never watch sport on 
television but who say, when prompted in a survey, that they are 
‘somewhat’ sporty. They do not assert that all people are latently sporty 
and are prevented from playing Sunday League football only by the 
need to go to church, Sociologists of sport do not assert that, because 
sport and religion share some common features, religion is really a 
sport, And they do not try to annex other spheres of social life to their 
territory by looking for ‘implicit sport’. 
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organizations, reducing the degree of background affirmation pro- 
vided for any worldview in the flow of everyday life, and weakening 
the commitment of individuals to ensuring the successful transmis- 
sion of their religious culture intact to their children. At present this 
must stand as something of a prediction but, to return to the data 
presented at the start of the chapter, I think we can already see the 
effects of increased liberalism in the figures for church adherence. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Postmodernism and 
Religious Revival 


Introduction phase 


The last two centuries have not been kind to the Christian churches 
in Western societies. With what sounds like more than a trace of 
desperation, church leaders are left having to make such spurious 
claims for importance as asserting that more people go to church than 
attend football matches — a far cry from the days when almost every- 
one accepted a Christian cosmology, when prelates and preachers were 
figures of stature, and when at least half the people attended church 
regularly. Not surprisingly, those who regret the secularization of the 
West search for signs that the cultural tide might be turning again in 
their favour. Some have recently seen an opportunity for hope in the 
social scientist’s depiction of our present condition as being in some 
sense ‘postmodern’. I will very briefly explain postmodernism, explain 
why some Christians hope the future will be more fruitful than the 
recent past, and consider whether their hopes are likely to be real- 
ized. In so doing, I will clarify just what the secularization paradigm 
asserts and expects. 


Postmodernism = 


‘The notion of postmodernism is unfortunately popular. It is the intel- 
ectual equivalent of velcro: everything sticks to it, James Beckford’s 
brief summary, however, captures most of what is meant by the term. 


1 A refusal to regard positivistic, rationalistic, instrumental criteria as 
the sole or exclusive standard of worthwhile knowledge. 

2. Awillingness to combine symbols from disparate codes or frameworks 
‘of meaning, even at the cost of disjunctions and eclecticism. 

3. Acelebration of spontaneity, fragmentation, superficiality, irony and 
playfulness. 
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4 A.willingness to abandon the search for over-arching or triumphalist 
myths, narratives or frameworks of knowledge. (1992: 19) 


Before we can go further, we need to distinguish between being 
postmodern and, from the standpoint of conventional notions about 
knowledge, asserting that the world has become postmodern. Post- 
modernists regularly betray their own principles by engaging in the 
second activity: trying to persuade us that their account of the world 
is an accurate one supported by rational argument and compelling 
evidence. Beyer expresses the irony neatly when he says ‘postmodern 
critique and analysis usually has a Phoenix-like quality in that it tends 
to suggest a new authoritative narrative after having deconstructed 
the old ones’ (1996: 1). In order to evaluate the claims postmadernists 
make about the world, we must follow their common practise and 
decline to be postmodern ourselves. 

The sorts of things meant by social scientists when they use the term 
can be reasonably summarized in two clusters. First, the term suggests 
that a variety of beliefs and hopes often summarized as ‘the Enlight- 
enment project’ have lost credibility, The term ‘project’ is unhelpful 
on two counts, First, it suggests a closeness and deliberate cooperation 
among the thinkers of the Enlightenment period (the second half of 
the eighteenth century) that was rarely in evidence. Secondly, it gives 
too great a weight to philosophy. I do not want to dismiss the work 
of intellectuals as being of no account, but, if social science has taught 
us anything, it is that there is often a huge gulf between what the 
‘chattering classes’ think and do and the lives and worldviews of 
ordinary people. But, with those reservations in mind, we can pro- 
ceed. The general idea is that, throughout the nineteenth century and 
for most of the twentieth, we in the West had a rather naive and 
touching faith in our ability to advance human progress by applying 
reason (most perfectly embodied in science) and by rejecting the dark 
superstitions of religion. According to the postmodemnists, this has 
changed: we have lost faith in the possibility of arriving at a single 
truth, be that in science, politics, culture or ethics. And we have lost 
faith in the notion of progress; we are no longer sure that science, 
technology and industrial growth do represent movement towards a 
better future. 

The term ‘postmodern’ is also used to suggest significant changes 
in the sources of social identity. The most powerful attempts to con- 
ceptualize industrial societies in the twentieth century concentrated 
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on the role in shaping our identities and behaviour of such social agents 
and institutions as the nation, the state, class, gender and race. The 
modern was seen as offering more freedom and variation than the 
premodern or traditional society. For example, in a class society people 
could achieve upward social mobility to an extent that was almost 
impossible in a feudal agrarian society: the children of manual workers 
could become professionals far more easily than the children of seris 
could rise above their ‘station’. But people in postmodern societies 
are even freer because what were once powerful group ties have 
weakened, as has the ability of the economy or polity to define us. 
Industrial work used to fill so much of our time and create such 
marked divisions between classes that what Marx called our ‘relation- 
to the means of production’ was a powerful determinant of much 
else about us. With the decline of ‘metal-bashing’ manufacture, the rise 
in service industries, the shortening of the working day, the increase 
in flexible working practices, and the increasing importance of cultural 
production in wealth generation, consumption has become more im- 
portant than production. How we spend our money says far more 
about us than how we earn it, Who we are and what we do is no 
longer largely determined by class (or race or gender) but is selected 
by us, the autonomous consumers, as a ‘lifestyle’ choice. In that sense, 
the postmodernists argue that culture has become divorced from the 
economy, the polity and the society. The ‘post-modern tum is 

a tum away from assuming that modernity, with its typical foci 
on work as economic activity and on calculation as the acme of 
reason, will continue to form the matrix for social interaction’ (Lyon 
1996: 19). 

‘One supposed consequence of our loss of faith in progress and our 
inflated sense of personal liberty is the relativism 1 discussed in chap- 
ters 1, 4 and 6. If we no longer have faith in the authority of some 
elite to tell us what is progress, truth, fine art or the best model for 
personal or social life, and if we believe that we have unprecedented 
freedom from external constraints, then we proliferate alternative 
cultures, visions and modes of behaviour at the same time as remov- 
ing the grounds for setting any one above any other. 

‘My general response to this depiction of twenty-first century Britain 
or the USA is to accept that it has some value; to an extent it is simply 
what sociologists have seen as the dominant features of the modern. 
world. However, the extent of the changes is exaggerated. In part this 
probably because the cosmopolitan middle-class intellectuals who 
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promote the notion are blind to the extent to which they are unusual, 
On one late-night television chat show discussing fashion, a glamorous 
London journalist said: ‘Of course, everyone’s got a pashmina these 
days.’ It may well be that this particular type of Eastern shaw! is 
common in Hampstead, but it is hard to believe it has displaced the 
bri-nylon housecoat in Workington, Cardiff and Inverness! 

‘A second source of exaggeration is mistaking surface appearance 
for reality. In advertising their products, manufacturers like to flatter us 
their customers by appealing to our individuality (while, somewhat 
inconsistently, claiming that we can all express it by consuming the 
same product). Doubtless we have a far greater variety of products 
from which to choose than had our grandparents (though, like the ten 
different coloured covers you can fit on your Nokia mobile phone, much 
of the variation may be superficial). When I was young shampoo came 
in just two brands. Now my supermarket stocks over 300 varieties, 
Doubtless many of us do use our wealth and freedom to create what 
we believe to be our own idiosyncratic sense of identity. When I 
choose coal tar soap while my vegetarian wife chooses tea tree oil, we 
are both making small statements about our views of the natural versus 
the synthetic, and the industrial versus the agrarian. But we should 
not underestimate the continued power of group identities: teenage 
schoolchildren reject school uniforms but elect to impose upon them- 
selves a rigid dress code defined by fashion. Nor should we ignore the 
continued importance of social forces in the creation of group iden- 
tities, We may think of ourselves as autonomous individuals, but 
studies of attitudes and beliefs (for example, political preferences) 
show that we can still predict a considerable amount about people if 
wwe know their social class. Educational performance, health and even 
length of life are still largely determined by class. 

A third problem with many applications of the idea of postmodernity 
is that it is too blunt an instrument. The assertion of two distinct 
epochs exaggerates. Consider the supposed death of the Enlightenment 
project. It is certainly true that we are far more thoughtful about the 
consequences of science than we were fifty years ago and many of us 
are wary of specific scientific developments (gene therapy or nuclear 
power, for example), but this is a very long way from saying that 
thought has become so thoroughly relativized that most of us cannot 
see a difference in kind between astronomy and astrology, or between 
surgery and aura healing. To put it simply, that we are no longer as 
enthusiastic cheerleaders for science, technology, social planning and 
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economic growth as the Victorians does not mean that all ways of 
viewing the world have become equally attractive or plausible. 


The return of the gods? 


But let us assume for a moment that the world has indeed changed 
enough to make the label ‘postmodern’ appropriate and consider what 
might be the consequences for religion. First, the promoters of religion 
might hope that the decline of confidence in science and technology 
and rational thought would relativize what they took to have been the 
main challenge to religious ideas. Hufford believes that the postmodern 
condition creates possibilities for religion that modernity denied it (Beyer 
1996: 1), This claim is not all that novel. In the 1960s Peter Berger's 
work was seminal in drawing attention to the difficulties of maintain 
ing high levels of commitment to a body of ideas that changed from 
g the taken-for-granted worldview of most people to being just 
one among many alternatives. In The Social Reality of Religion (1969) 
and The Heretical Imperative (1980) he examined the relativizing effects 
of religious pluralism, But alongside that strand of work he also de- 
veloped a counterpoint. If pluralism relativizes, then it presumably 
relativizes the alternatives to religion as much as religion. Hence there 
is space to revive religious beliefs. They cannot be set on the same 
sure basis as they were in ‘pre-hermeneutic’ cultures. As the title of 
The Heretical Imperative says, all believers are now ‘heretics’ in the 
sense that they must be aware they have chosen God, rather than the 
other way round. But, with once-arrogant rationalism cut down to 
size by the relativizing forces it unleashed, the choice to believe can 
again be a respectable one. Although Berger avoided the periodizing 
language of the modern and the postmodern, he was making the case 
that others later presented under that general heading. 

In a 1991 essay that repeated many of his early reservations about 
applications of the notion of secularization, David Martin also pointed 
to the possibility of new scope for religious belief, He summarizes as 
follows his comments on the decline of what he takes to be the two 
main causes of secularization: the establishment politics of religion 
and the rationalism of the Enlightenment. 


‘The two supports of that [secular] dynamic are now in terminal dissolu- 
tion. On the one side, the establishments of religion which gave it a 
negative association with power and particular elite styles are either things 
of the past or ineffective facades of the kind remaining in England and 
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Scandinavia. On the other side, the rationalistic passions unleashed by 
the French Revolution have now diminished to the status of a puppet 
show ...The issue is, therefore, whether this situation begins to allow 
a new kind of space for religiosity as old alignments become remote 
memories, or stimulates a total fragmentation of all belief systems, (1991; 
473) 


Itis important to note (and I will return to this) that, unlike the more 
naive postmodern religious optimists, Martin sees an alternative to 
religious revival. But staying with his depiction of what has changed 
recently, I want to add some reservations. The disestablishment of 
religion has indeed weakened the ties between the churches and the 
ruling classes. However, possibly stigmatizing connections remain. In 
most countries (especially in those European states with Christian 
Democrat parties) the Christian mainstream remains associated with 
the political right. The past when the two were more firmly entwined, 
is not so far past as to be beyond recall. Spaniards do not need long 
memories to remember Franco, nor the British to remember the 
Empire. Although the very specific links between the dominant church 
in any polity and its ruling class may have been weakened, there ig 
still a widespread perception in the West that Christianity is on the 
side of imperialism (witness left-wing criticisms of Pentecostal mis- 
sionaries in the Third World). As I pointed out in chapters 4 and 6, 
very many of the university-educated middle-class people outside the 
Christian churches who seek some form of spiritual enlightenment do 
so by exploring the religious traditions of every civilization bar their 
own. Christianity is bad; aboriginal traditions are good. More gener- 
ally, in most European countries there is still a strong link between 
being conventionally Christian and being on the conservative side of 
many socio-moral arguments, But what is most germane to my argu- 
‘ment is Martin’s second point: a more historically fixed version of the 
postmodernist claim about the death of the Enlightenment. 

Martin may well be right that ‘the rationalistic passions unleashed 
by the French Revolution’ are now a puppet show, if we confine 
those passions to their political embodiment in scientific Marxism or 
to the self-consciously rationalistic philosophies of humanist and 
rationalist associations. As T have repeatedly noted, secularism and 
rationalism were most popular at the same time as the evangelical 
and high church movements they so vehemently opposed (Campbell 
1971; Budd 1977). We can even accept that beating the drum for science 
(in the manner of, for example, Richard Dawkins) is now rarer than it 
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was in the 1950s. What we need not accept is that the declining social 
status of science has turned the competition to produce convincing ex- 
planations of the nature of the world into a handicap race, with all the 
competitors variously weighed down so that they start with an equal 
chance of finishing first. There is considerable difference between 
saying that we are now sceptical about some aspects of science and 
that we have become complete relativists. Even most practitioners 
of spiritual medicine defer to conventional doctors for most serious 
ailments and the playfulness and irony that Beckford lists in post- 
modern traits tends to dissolve in the fact of such obdurate realities 
as AIDS, falling share values and urban crime. 

‘The idea that loss of confidence in science makes religion more 
plausible would be more compelling if it were the case that science 
played a major part in the displacement of religious beliefs and ideas. 
But, as I have repeatedly argued, scientific ideas were not on their 
own a major source of secularization. What was much more import- 
ant was the general sense of mastery over fate and it is not clear that 
the relativizing of knowledge claimed by the postmodernists has 
brought about much change in that respect. Or at least, the claims are 
not entirely consistent. It may be that the citizens of a postmodern 
world will feel alienated and lost, but one element of the postmodern 
depiction suggests that we now reject authoritative views because we 
have sufficient self-confidence to ‘make up our own minds’ and choose 
our own destinies, 

‘The claim that we have lost faith in rationality may also be a little 
misplaced, because this too misunderstands the causal claims made by 
the secularization paradigm, It does not argue that rationalism, as a 
positive commitment to a particular philosophy, was significant in erod- 
ing the plausibility and salience of religion. Rather it asserts that the 
embodiment of rational procedures in bureaucratic organizations cre- 
ated the underlying impression of inhabiting an orderly world; which 
in turn reduced the scope of religion. Whatever the standing of ra~ 
tionalism, it is hard to see that the industrial societies of 2001 are any 
less dominated by bureaucratic rationality than were those of 1901, 

‘The general problem I have with the idea that the future of religion 
is closely related to standing of science or rationalism is that it rests 
on a basic mistake about secularization, Most people did not give up 
being committed Christians because they became convinced that 
religion was false. It simply ceased to be of any great importance to 
them; they became indifferent. 
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Choice and belief a | 


Let us return now to David Martin’s expectation for the future, As 1 
noted, he offers two possibilities: ‘a new kind of space for religiosity’ 
and ‘a total fragmentation of all belief systems’ (1991: 473). I know 
he would prefer the former, but 1am not sure which he believes more 
likely. I am convinced that it is the latter. 

My grounds for supposing a revival of religion unlikely are as follows, 
Let us adopt a neutral position on the question of whether people are 
in some sense programmed to ask the sort of meaning-of-life ques- 
tions that have traditionally been answered by religions. What we 
know is that biological needs do not automatically produce a single cul- 
tural solution. We might suppose that there is a universal sexual 
impulse. Yet societies vary enormously in how that impulse is exhibited 
and in what counts as acceptable (or even pleasurable) sexual activity. 
We might suppose that there is a universal reproductive impulse. Yet 
societies vary enormously in the way that reproduction is organized. 
In some societies people have many children; in others few. In some 
cultures, a child is raised by its mother and father; in others by its 
mother and uncles. Some cultures value male and female babies equally; 
others prefer one over the other. The same tension can be noted with 
the matter of instincts. There may well be a will to survive, but people 
can commit suicide, There may well be a sexual urge, but people can 
remain celibate. 

The point does not need to be laboured. Even if we accept that a 
common human biology creates common concerns, cross-cultural com- 
parison shows us that how those concerns are addressed is a matter 
of social organization. Even if it is the case that the declining persuas- 
iveness of alternative worldviews has created a new space of religion 
in the postmodern world, it does not follow that the space will be 
filled. Consensus does not emerge spontaneously, especially in a field 
that is uniquely open to speculation, 

‘This is an important point about religion that is insufficiently noticed. 
In many areas of life the options are relatively few. They are con- 
strained by material realities and social institutions, We may argue 
about which of road, rail, sea and air offers the fastest, most environ- 
mentally friendly or cost-effective modes of travel, but most people 
have only those options for long-distance travel, and, if you live ina 
landlocked county that has no airport and no railway line, then road 
it is. More abstract fields, such as polities, obviously offer greater choice. 
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Political parties may present quite different possible state structures. 
But here too we are dealing with a small hand of cards, Monarchy or 
no monarchy, oligarchy or democracy, federal or centralized; it does 
not take long to run through the options. Furthermore, most of us 
confine our preferences to what seems possible. Few of us entertain the 
possibility of feudalism or anarcho-syndicalism. We are constrained by 
history and by the distribution of power. Not so in the field of religious 
speculation. Now that we have access to the entire world’s repertoire 
nus beliefs and behaviour and our previously dominant tradi- 
tion is now too weak to stigmatize all but a few of them as unthink- 
able, in this field we have an almost unlimited range of possibilities. 

All of which brings me to this point: in a world where it is possible 
¢ almost any sort of supernatural power and impute to it 
almost any characteristics, what are the chances that people will natur- 
ally imagine the same religion? Very slight, I would have thought. Or, 
to put it the other way round, even if we were all spiritual seekers 
(and the evidence shows that, in secular societies such as Britain, the 
majority of us are not), what are the chances that we would seek in 
the same place and find a common answer? Again, very slight. Will 
consensus be produced by the weight of our religious tradition? 
Obviously not, or we would not have achieved our current degree of 
cultural pluralism. 

It is this logic that causes me to doubt that the characteristics im- 
puted by postmodernists to Western societies at the start of the twenty- 
first century will produce in them any marked revival of religion. 
‘There is nothing about increasing choice and a new stress on lifestyles 
and options that makes it any more likely that people will choose to 
believe similar things. 

‘The fate of religion then turns on the difficult notion of the extent 
to which religious ideas need to be shared for them to be socially 
significant and to be sustainable. I would like to return to Berger's 
recantation of his early commitment to the secularization paradigm, 
Itis clear that Berger remains committed to one of his original obser- 
vations: the role that pluralism plays in undermining certainty. For 
example, in 1998 he wrote: ‘whether we like it or not, if we are hon- 
est, religion for us cannot be based on knowledge, only on belief. The 
question is how we cope with this situation, Can we live with it?” 
(1998: 782). 

‘The crux of the matter can be put either in terms of belief-systems 
or in terms of forms of association. In chapter 4 I described some 
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belief-systems as ‘strong’ and others as ‘weak’ or ‘diffuse’. Because it 
is misunderstood, I should stress again that this is a sociological con- 
leration and involves no suggestion that strong beliefs are better 
than weak ones or that ‘true religion’ must be ‘strong’. The strong 
weak characterization was popularized by Dean Kelley in his ex- 
planation of Why the Conservative Churches are Growing (1972). In Hoge’s 
summary: 


‘Strong churches are characterized by a demand for high commitment 
from their members, They exact discipline over both beliefs and life- 
style. They have missionary zeal with an eagerness to tell the good 
news to all persons, They are absolutistic about beliefs. Their belies are 
a total closed system, sufficient for all purposes, needing no revision 
and permitting none. They require conformity in life-style, often in- 
volving certain avoidances of non-members or use of distinctive visible 
marks or uniforms. (1979: 179) 


The behavioural characteristics in the first four sentences and the last 
sentence follow from the characteristics of the beliefs given in the 
fifth sentence. In order to be strict and maintain zeal, believers must 
view their beliefs as authoritative. If they allow that there are a vari- 
ety of sources of truth and a variety of equally legitimate sources of 
interpretation, the result is diversity and a generally tolerant attitude 
to most of those with whom they differ. 

Allowing for some slippage, we can describe conservative Catholi- 
cism and evangelical or fundamentalism Protestantism as ‘strong’ and 
the liberal variants of Christianity and New Age spirituality as ‘weak’. 
Elsewhere I have explored the problems of strong religion (Bruce 
1999) and will say here only that the sacrifices it requires (primarily 
of social isolation and the forgoing of individual liberty) seem will- 
ingly made by large numbers only in circumstances that are relatively 
rare in the West: for example, where the believers are geographically 
isolated or otherwise already excluded from the social mainstream. 
But we can let that pass because what is at issue in Berger's revision 
is the future of liberal religion. He believes that it is possible for 
people to sustain indefinitely a loose and amorphous faith that accepts 
uncertainty. I doubt that, 

My empirical ground for disagreeing is simply that, as Berger notes, 
secularization seems to have had the greatest impact on religions that 
are denominational rather than sectarian. In the UK, for example, the 
rare incidents of net growth or stability are to be found among the 
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sects; the mainstream churches have been declining for fifty years 
and continue to do so. 

‘My theoretical grounds are extensive (see Bruce 1999), but the basic 
disagreements can be readily conveyed. First, [believe Berger exagger- 
ates the stability of liberal Christianity because he fails to appreciate 
the extent to which its cohesion is a historical contingency. The essential 
diffuseness of liberal religion is a constant: as soon as one permits that 
the truth can take a variety of forms, the epistemological basis for 
discipline is removed and proliferation of permissible interpretations 
is possible. However, the degree of cohesion in liberal religion is vari- 
able and currently mainstream churches retain some coherence from 
their more orthodox past. All the major denominations began life as 
churches or sects. This is often repeated in the biographies of in 
viduals. Most of those responsible for the development of liberal 
Christianity, either as an intellectual force or in its organizational 
form in the ecumenical movement, were raised in conservative homes. 
They found it possible to be undogmatic about their faith because 
they had been thoroughly socialized in the dogmas. The problem is 
that, unless itis wisely invested, cultural capital is a wasting asset. With 
each generation that passes, commitment to the core beliefs (and 
‘even knowledge of them) becomes weaker and weaker. 

‘A further sense in which denominational Christianity is precarious 
is that much of its appeal rested on a contrast with sectarian Chris- 
tianity. Many liberals of Berger’s generation were attracted to their 
present faith because it was a liberation from the stifling orthodoxies of 
their upbringing. So long as sectarian religion was popular, the liberal 
alternative had a pool from which it could recruit. For the ever-larger 
number of people who have not been socialized in a sectarian version 
of the Christian faith, the liberal alternative has very little appeal. 

Finally 1 would like to repeat the observations made about the 
reproduction of beliefs in chapter 4. Crucial to the fate of liberal, dif- 
fuse, denominational religion is success in transmitting it to the next 
generation, Let us put the problem in a contrast of two imaginary 
couples. The liberal Protestant, because he does not have a hard line 
between the saved and the unregenerate, marries a non-practising 
Jew. He continues in his faith but what does that couple transmit to 
its children? How can they insist that the children go regularly to 
Sunday school, read their Bibles every night, and have family prayers 
before meals? If their children develop any interest in religion at all, 
it is likely to be the autonomous open seeking perspective of those 
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who end up creating their own mixture from a wide variety of reli- 
gious traditions. Now imagine an evangelical Baptist. He spends a lot 
of time in church-related activities and marries another evangelical 
Baptist. They send their children to an independent Christian school, 
have family prayers and Bible studies, and intensively socialize theit 
children in their faith. Of three children one may fall away, but there 
is a good chance at least one will continue in that faith. 

This then is the core of my disagreement with Berger's view of 
liberal religion. He believes that its appeal will allow it to survive the 
organizational problems inherent in having a diffuse belief-system. 1 
think not, The unrelenting decline of British Methodism suggests that 
when levels of ambient Christianity are already low, liberal Christian- 
ity will not be able to reproduce itself. If we wish to identify a model 
in our days of what religion beyond the sects will look like in fifty 
years time, we should look not at the liberal Christian denominations, 
which are doomed, but at the world of New Age spirituality: a world 
in which individuals select from a global cafeteria of ideas, rituals and 
therapies that appeal to them. As I argued in chapter 4, precisely 
because they are so thoroughly individualized, diffuse beliefs will have 
very little impact even on those who carry them, let alone on their 
wider societies. 


Conclusion a | 


An old Chinese maxim says you should always leave a house by the 
door through which you entered, I have left this brief discussion of 
postmodernity until the end of this volume because it allows me to 
return to the place I started: the core principles of the secularization 
paradigm, We may want to explain the secularity of some elite groups 
(such as professional scientists) by the impact of science and ration- 
alism, but to understand the mass of the population it is not self- 
conscious irreligion that is important. It is indifference. The primary 
cause of indifference is the lack of religious socialization and the lack 
of constant background affirmation of beliefs. The point stands whether 
we are entering some new postmodern society or merely seeing a 
continuation of the dominant features of the modern world, On the 
matters germane to understanding the key causes of secularization, 
the postmodernists see the same things as the modernists. The com- 
bination of cultural diversity and egalitarianism prevent our children 
being raised in a common faith, stop our beliefs being constantly 
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reaffirmed by religious celebrations of the turning of the seasons and 
the key events in the life cycle, and remove from everyday interac- 
tion the ‘conversational’ reaffirmation of a shared faith, I have been 
at pains to make clear that nothing in the secularization paradigm 
requires that this be the fate of all societies. However, where diversity 
and egalitarianism have become deeply embedded in the public con- 
sciousness and embodied in liberal democracy, where states remain 
sufficiently prosperous and stable that the fact of diversity and the 
attitude of egalitarianism are not swept away by some currently 
unimaginable cataclysm, I see no grounds to expect secularization to 
be reversed. 
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